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The Art Exhibition for the 
Relief of the Lancashire Distress, 6, Suffolk Street, Open from 
10 a.m. until Dusk. Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6d. 


On and after Monday, February 9th, until further notice, the 
Rooms will be lighted by gas after dusk, and remain open until 


8 p.m, 
F. W. Dicry, ? en Secs. 
A. L. CHetwopg, 5 : 





NOTICE.— The Second Edition of Mr. WILKIE 
Cotuins’ New Novel, NO NAME, ts ready 
this day, and may be obtained at all Libraries, 
in Town and Country. Three Vols., post 8vo., 
31s. 6d. 


“Mr, Collins’ No Name displays a higher ability and 
attains higher excellence than he has in his former novels ; 
none have been more carefully written than the present. 
—Times. 

“No Name creates and maintains as deep and vivid an 
interest as the Woman in White, whilst it is a truer and 
finer work of art.’’—Morning Post. 

“By his pre-eminent_and commanding quality of con- 
struction in which Mr. Wilkie Collins has no living rival, 
his present work is destined to survive the fury of its first 
success,’’—Daily News. 

“Higher praise we know 
Telegraph. 


The Cheap uniform Edition of Mr. Co trys’ 
previous Novels may now be obtained at all 
Booksellers, illustrated with a Steel Engraving 
by Jonn GiBERT, and handsomely bound, viz. :— 


1, ANTONINA. 5s. 
2. HIDE AND SEEK. 5s. 


3. THE WOMAN IN WHITE (with Photograph 
Portrait). 6s, 


4. BASIL. 5s. 
5. THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 5s. 

ALSO, by the Author of “ Rienzi,” “ My Novel,” 
&c., now ready, the 7th thousand, in one volume, 
printed on toned paper, handsomely bound, 
bevelled boards, price 7s. 6d.. A STRANGE 
STORY. Ax entirely New Edition, revised 
throughout. With a beautifully executed photo- 
graph of the Author, by Mayatt, as Frontispiece, 
and a Vignette on Steel from a design by JOHN 
GILBERT. 


“But the greatest of all these successes is A Strange 
Story. Hundreds of thousands rush to read this ‘fairy 
tale of science and long results of time’ as recorded by Sir 
E, B, Lytton,”’— Times. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 
47, LUDGATE HILL, 


not how to give.”’—Daily 


* ’ 
Sir Charles Lyell’s New Work 
ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN will be published next Monday. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 
A New Edition, in 16mo, with Vignette on Wood, price 4a. 6d. 
cloth ; or 10s, 6d. bound in morocco, by Riviére, 


Lord Macaulay’s Lays of An- 


CIENT ROME: with IVRY and THE ARMADA. 


An Edition of Lord Macautay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, 
with Illustrations, original and from the antique, by G. 
ScHARF, engiaved on Wood by 8. WiiuraMs, in feap. 4to. 
price 21s. boards; tree-calf, 31s. 6d. ; morocco, 42s. 


London : Loneman, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 


—___ 





M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 
In Two thick Vols,, 8vo. with Six large Maps, price 63s. 
cloth ; or price 73s. strongly half-bound in russia, 


A Dictionary, Geographical, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various 
Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objects in the 


World. By J. R. M‘Cuttoca, Esq. Second Edition, 
revised. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE and 
COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, in One Vol. price 50s, y 


London : Lonemay, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 





New Edition, revised and enlarged, in fep. 8vo. price 5s, 


Hints to Mothers for the 


MANAGEMENT of their HEALTH during PREGNANCY 
and in the LYING-INN ROOM: With Hints on Nursing 
&ec. By Tuomas Buu, M.D. ; 


By the same Author, New Edition, fep. Svo. price 5s, 


The MATERNAL MANAGEMENT of 
CHILDREN in HEALTH and DISEASE. 


London: Lonewan, Gaeey, anv Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 








LATEST EDITIONS OF CONYBEARE AND 
HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, 
The Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, 
and Woodcuts, in Two Vols. sq. cr, 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


The Life and Epistles of St. 


PAUL. By the Rev. W. J. Conypranrs, M.A., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. J. 8. Howson, 
D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S ST. PAUL, the 
Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, viz., 
Maps, Landscapes on Steel, Woodcuts of Coins, Architec- 
tural Remains, Views, &c. Two Vols. 4to. price 48s. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 8ST. PAUL, oe? 
Edition, condensed; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
Two Vols. crown 8vo, price 12s, 

The Original Edition of this , the Illustrations are somewhat 
work, in quarto, with nume- | fewer; the Text is given with- 
rous Illustrations, was com- | out abridgment, but the Notes 
letedin 1852; the Intermediate | in the narrative portion are 
dition with fewer Illustra- | slightly condensed, andadapted 
tions, butaftercarefulrevision, | to unlearned readers. Thus 
appeared in 1856. Both those | each of the three Editions of 
Editions have been several | this standard and popular 
times reprinted. In the Peo- | work has a distinctive charac- 
ple’s Edition, just published, | ter ofits own. 


London : Loneman, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 


MISS ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK, THOROUGHLY 
REVISED. 

Newly revised and much enlarged Edition, with addi- 

tional Plates and Woodcuts, in fcap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 


Modern Cookery for Private 
FAMILIES, reduced to a System of Easy Practice ina 
Series of carefully tested Receipts, in which the Prin- 
ciples of Baron Liebig and other eminent Writers have 





been as much as possible applied and explained. By 


Eviza Acton. 


N this Cookery Book, the) “ 
QUANTITY of every article 
necessary for the preparation | of receipts has lately been pub- 
of each receipt, and the TIME | lished. The preface seems par- 
required for its preparation, | ticularly worth attention: it 
are minutely stated. ‘A good | deprecates the waste so com- 
book in every way; there is | mon in kitchens, yet shows 
right-mindedness in every page | good cookery to be desirable for 
ofit, as wellas thorough know- | persons of limited income as 
ledge and experience.’’—Medi- | well as forthe wealthy.”—Gar- 

cal Gazette. | dener’s Chronicle, 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 


MUCH enlarged edition 
of this useful collection 





With a Woodcut Illustration to each Play, Complete in 
Six Volumes for the pocket, price 5s, each, 


Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. 


Also a cheaper Issue of the Library Edition in Large Type, 
with the same Illustrations, complete in One Volume, 
medium 8vo., price l4s., cloth, gilt edges; or 3ls. 6d, 
bound in morocco. 

*,* The only Genuine Copies of this well-known and 
favourite edition of SHaxsprarer’s Plays,—the only edition 
which can be read aloud,—bear the imprint of Messrs. 
LONGMAN and Co. 


London: LonemMan, Green, and Co., 14, Ludgate Hill. 





KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOUNG. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. price One Shilling, 


The Stepping-Stone to Know- 


LEDGE: Comprising several hundred Questions and 
Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capa- 
city of the Youthful Mind. By a Moruex. 


In the same Series, price 1s. each, Stepping-Stones to 


KNOWLEDGE, SECOND ASTRONOMY, Is. MUSIC, 1s 
SERIES, Is. ENGLISH HISTORY, 1s. 

BIOGRAPHY, Is. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is. 
GEOGRAPHY, Is. FRENCH CONVERSATION 
ROMAN HISTORY, 1s. and PRONUNCIATION, 1s. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, is. ANIMAL and VEGETABLE 
FRENCH HISTORY, 1s. PHYSIOLOGY, 1s. 

BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 1s. 


NATURAL HISTORY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
Two PARTS, Is. each. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14, Ludgate Hill, 





DR. A. McCAUL ON BISHOP COLENSO. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo., price 5s.: An 


% _ . . ’ ; 
Examination of Bp. Colenso’s 
DIFFICULTIES with regard to the PENTATEUCH; 
and some Reasons for believing in its Authenticity and 
Divine Origin. By the Rev. Arexanprr McCavut, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, King’s 
Collpge, London. _ 


Lately published, by the same Author, 


TESTIMONIES to the DIVINE AUTHORITY and 
INSPIRATION of the HOLY SCRIPTURES, as taught 
by the Church of England. 4s. 6d. 4 


London: Rivixetoxs, Waterloo Place. 
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Madras. Messrs. Gantz, Bro- 
thers. 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register names 


of Subscribers on account of the “Reader,.”’ Annual subscription, 
including postage, 13 rupees. 


: r . 
Germany. Mr. F. A. Brock- 
HAUS, Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig. and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


Berlin. Messrs. Asher and 
Co., agents for the “ Reader,” will receive the names of subscri- 
bers, and take charge of books intended for review, 








Paris. Agent for the Reader, 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive Sub- 
scriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


NEW STORY, by the Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. 
This day is published, in Three Vols. post 8vo, price 
£1 11s. 6d., 

b ° > ac 
Verner’s Pride. By Mrs. 
HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘‘ East Lynne,”’ ‘‘ The Chan- 
nings,’’ &c, &c, 

London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 8.C, 


A NEW TALE, by the Author of “‘ AURORA. 
FLOYD,” &c. 


TO BE ENTITLED 


, ve . “ in 
Eleanor’s Victory, will shortly 
be commenced in ONCE A WEEK. 

London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C, 


A VOLUME OF 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


IN POETRY AND PROSE, 
Will be published, dedicated, by Hen Masesty’s 
SPECIAL PERMISSION, fo H. R. H, 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


On Wer (Marriage. 


The Contributors are: Anthony Trollope, Mrs. Grote, 
Harriett Martineau, Louis Blanc, Owen Meredith, Miss 
Muloch, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Sydney Dobell, Christina 
Rossetti, Earl of Carlisle, Rev. Charles Kingsley, Fred- 
erick Rowan, Hon, Roden Noel, Hamilton Aide, Dante, 
Rossetti, Isa Craig, George Macdonald, and others. 


POEMS: 
AN OFFERING TO LANCASHTRE. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


By Curistina Rossetti, GEORGE MAcpoNnA.p, 
W. ALLInGHAM, R. Monckton Mines, “V.,” 
Marky Howirt, “G. E. M.” B. R. Panrxss, 
Isa CRAIG, AND OTHERS. 


**There would be little need of a special inducement 
to make popular a volume of which verses such as 
‘Sudden Light’ are not an exceptional ornament, but a 
good sample.’’—Eraminer. 

‘*There are very few of the poems w’thout some poeti- 
cal touch in them, andthe majority have something 
more than this.’’—-Spectator, 

**Mr. Locken’s poem, ‘The Jester’s Plea,’ possesses 
the delicate humour and pathos which characterise his 
metrical productions.’’—Atheneum, 

*“ This volume is a right welcome Christmas present 
. + « « We heartily recommend it to our readers,’’— 
Daily News. 

** These are sensible and thoughtful poems, from strong 
and intellectual minds,’’—Observer. : 





” The contributors have evidently not sent the unpub- 
lished manuscripts that linger in every desk, but have 
thought and written for the special purpose.’’— The 
Star. 

** It happens very seldom that a collection of poems by 
fourteen different authors can be opened in which there 
is not one which does not bear marks of at least decided 
talent ; such is the case withthe ‘Offering to Lancashire.’ 
....» + Miss Craig quite bears away the palm from all 
her compeers, in the piece entitled ‘ Brothers,’ which, 
without the flashes of genius of Miss Rossetti, yet works 
out its own purpose with a careful self-mastery which 
raises itto a really high rank amongst contemporary 
poetry .’’—The Reader. 





London: Emity Farrurvun.., Victoria Press, 
83a, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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THE READER. 


7 FEBRUARY, 1863. 


In Two Volumes, 800., with Two Portraits, Bound in Cloth, 
Price £1 10s. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF GOETHE, 


With Hketches of his Age anv Contemporaries, 
FROM PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED SOURCES, 
o 


By G H. LEWES. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


* The successful biographer of Goethe must possess no ordin- 
ary combination of qualities and accomplishments. . . . And 
all this our biographer must do without losing his hold upon the 
interest of Englis 1 readers, to most of whom the names of the 
second-rate German /iterati are names, and nothing more. In 
the case of Mr. Lewes, the tastes and the acquirements thus 
requisite, are assembled, together with a felicity somewhat rare 
in vhe annals of biography. He is himself a manof letters. An 
acute critic, he ponsegess at the same time no mean power of 
origitial production. His literary knowledge is extensive ; his 
fastée catholic. The master-pieces of the modern literature of 
ti¥ope are familiar to him intheiroriginallanguages. His mind 
8 ag ie poy and singularly agile. Such characteristics fit 
him readily to enter into the opolitan many-sidedness of 
Goethe. Stoicism is odious to him; enthusiasm is apt to 
awaken his quick sense of the ludicrous; and_ speculation 
he will analyse for you toa aay and fling away the shreds as 
worthless. Here again isan advantage for the biographer of 
Goethe. The artist and the sage of Weimar—so little speculative, 
so active, nnd it so calm—is a man after his own heart, . . . 
One excellent feature in this book will render it no small service 
he care which has been taken not to demand too much from 
the i ?—ry reader. No pains have been spared to render into 
English, in a manner—not German words merely—but German 
life. The story is told in such a way, that we are insensibly 
aces in the position necessary to its full enjoyment. . ... . 
his “ Life and Works of Goethe’’ will live long among the best 
ba) ng of our language.”— British percerse 4 

“Mr. Lewes has produced an acceptable book. He has brought 
together a number of facts, which have hitherto been so widely 
aeeeered, as scarcely to be available to any one beyond the 
sphere of those who make German literature an especial pur- 

iF and he has reproduced them in sucha readable form as 
¥ 1 be appeciated by all who have waded through the records of 

iehoff, and the minute dissertations which are so insufferable 
h the commentators.” —Atheneum. 

** AMONG the literary men of the last hundred years, there is 
no more inperesting figure than Johann Wolfgang Goethe. With 
the exception of Napoleon Bonaparte, there is no one, be he 
writer or actor, who stands out from the mass of his contempo- 
raries so prominently, and who is so sure of being more and 
more identified—as time rolls on, ripening all things that are 
true, and destroying all things that are false and partial—with 
the history of this period. atever else perishes and is for- 
goceen, these two, the king of thought and the king of deed, will 

among the everlasting heirlooms of European civilization ; the 
ideas to which they gave articulate form with the pen and with 
the sword will be among the conscious influences destined to 
shape the ideas, the character, and the conduct of our latest 


pos ° 

"Goethe interests us on his own account, and on account of 
the persons by whom he was surrounded. He is not only the 
greatest figure in German literature, but he is the centre of the 

test group. He is not only the Shakespeare of Germany, 

ut the Shakespeare of the Elizabethan age of Germany ; not 
only the anthor of the greatest works, but the source of the 
widest influence. Filling with his own activity the largest 
circle of thought, and cultivating to their highest power facul- 
ties originally of extraordinary fertility, he has combined, more 
than any other writer that we know, excellence, variety, and 
quantity. Shakespeare was a greater dramatist, certainly, and 
we think with equal certainty a much greater poet. But Goethe 
wrote Werther, and Wilhelm Meister, and the Wahlverwandt- 
schaften, as well as Goetz, Eqmont, and Faust. Milton could 
roll on in majestic word-thunder, and unfold to his grand music, 
Jeecures as grand; but where are we to look in Milton for the 
big to put beside Mignon, Philina, Clarchen,and, greatest of 

, Faust’s-Gretchen ? 

“ Mr. Lewes is a ‘at admirer of Goethe—as it is necessary 
that a biographer should be—but his admiration has not made 
him shirk facts, apparently to the discredit of his hero. He has 
not written a emical book; on the contrary, an animated 
narrative, that never flags in interest, and leaves the reader at 
the end of the second volume longing for more; the work of a 
man writing on a su of which he knows much more than he 
tells, and whose chief difficulty has been to compress his ample 
materials into the prescribed space.” tator. 

“THE value and merit of the bock is its honesty in present- 
ment. This wonderful human being, called Goethe, with such 
egy endowments, physical and mental, we do not pretend 

be able to measure, dissect, and classify. Heisaclass by him- 
self, and the monogram of it is hid in the clouds of infinity. We 
wonder and tremble before the Rwgest thought we can form of 
him, and cannot but assign him (when we dare venture on the 
momentary pares of such inscrutable things) a lofty sphere 
among trans 


*‘many-s 
sides as well as his great and brilliant ones, which we all 


translations, literal or approxima- 
tive, are given with quotations, ao that no reader need be re- 


pelled by ce of th With this accom- 
modating spirit, and with his many s fat qualifications, Mr, 
Lewes has produced a life of Goethe which must take a standard 
place in English ical literature,”—Literary Gazette. 
LEWES e an orks of Goethe will always remain the 
stapdard book on the subject; and that notonly when compared 
with English, but also with German biographers ofthe poet. Its 
le is lively and fascinating; it contains accurate, well- 
information, philosophical criticism, and it is written 


his materi 
are disposed with skill, and the artistic criticism, while the. 


reserve; and he 
poet and artist.”—Na 


— 





“Tr wouldafford but a slight ideaofthe value of this work, to say 
that it is the best bio y of Goethe extant, inasmuch as there 
is really no other biogra cvee approximates in the slightest 
degree to the dignity oF the subject. It would be more correct 
to say that this is the only Life of Goethe which can be consulted 
with pleasure or profit. ‘Three-fourths of Viehoff’s ponderous 
work may be said to consist of what nobody cares to know, and 
the remaining fourth contains only a fraction of what every body 
wishes to know. Schafer’s book is only better than that of Vie- 
hoff, because it is shorter. Mr. Lewes has not only qualified 
himself for writing of Goethe, by a diligent study of his works, 
and by a perusal of a vast mass of the printed documentary evi- 
dence which bears upon the subject, but by communications 
with those who lived under the same roof with the poet, and by 
‘controlling and completing the testimonies of print by means 
of papers which have never seen the light, and in all | perpen ne d 
never will see the light.’ The result of his labours of ten years 
is a book with which no student of Goethe can safely dispense. 

“HE HAS, IN SHORT, WRITTEN A LIFE OF GOETHE WORTHY 
OF THE MAN, with intense love and profound knowledge of the 
subject. It throws more light on the character and genius of 
Goethe than any other work, and is a perfect mine of admirable 
impartial criticism.”—Daily News. 


“MR. LEWEs has here undertaken no ordinary task. Goethe 
holds the foremost place in recent European literature. The 
philosophers and the scholars of Germany see in him the great 
central intellectual figure of his age; and many of the most 
eminent men of letters in other countries eatey coincide 
in that estimate of his position and his powers. No life of his, 
however, which could at all satisfy the requirements of an en- 
lightened criticism has hitherto sepeares, ; and it would certainly 
be no small honour to an Englishman if he were for the first 
time to supply the world with a true image of this vigorous and 
comprehensive genius. 

“He has written this Life of Goethe very much as we might 
have anticipated from our pegvioss knowledge of his fitness for 
the undertaking. He is lively, clear, acute; his narrative is 
criticisms are never tedious or 


coming ane well arranged ; his 

over-laboured; they are always introduced at the proper place, 
and they are always intelligible. His work is replete with in- 
formation upon a great su y conceive it 


ect; and we can hai 

ssible that its appearance will not gratify all those who feel 
n any way interested in the history of modern art, science, 
philosophy, and poetry.”—Morning Herald. 


“TEN years has this Life of Goethe been in preparation—ten 
ears! the full third of a literary life! The result, however, is, 
hat without any exception whatever, it is the best biography of 
ron pees extant, as well as the best succinct criticism upon the 
tendency of his mind, and upon his various productions. Mr. 
Lewes claims for his work the authority of original matter; and 
he is justified in doing so, Every page, in fact, teems with facts, 
new, for the most part, interesting as regards the greater 
number, and many perfectly independent of what is termed 
the ‘Goethe Literature.’ 

“Ten years since, there was no bi phy of Goethe worth 
speaking of as an authoritative work, though the t had 
then been dead upwards of thirteen years. In his case, 
the literary activity of Germany seemed to have been sus- 

nded. When, however. it was made known in Germany 

hat an Englishman had declared his resolution to write 
the life of him who was the Teutonic Homer in thehighest sense 
of the word, the German mind was awakened fromits temporary 
torpor, and two biographers rely ‘rushed into print,’ to an- 
ticipate and avert the dishonour which must have fallen upon 
* Fatherland,’ if the atest of modern Germans were indebted 
to a stranger for a biography. Four volumes were the effect of 
this awakening in the one instance—an equal number, perhaps, 
in the other; and since then, innumerable productions, all more 
or less devoted to the illustration of Goethe’s career, have been 
ay and all more or less valuable. Nevertheless, it is not 
exceed critical truth to state that still Germany possesses no 
life of the poet which can for a moment be ranked with the 
present bi hy forskill in construction, for completeness 
and for particular as well as for general originality in respect 0 
facts and criticisms.—-Observer. 


“TIME alone, the great discerner of all things, will do Goethe 
the justice which has still to be rendered to his name even in 
Germany, and much more so in Great Britain. If. however, 
time must elapse for the fulfilment of this expectation, we are 
bound to say that Mr. Lewes’ memoir will prove itself to be the 
most sure and certain guide to a right conclusion. No one can 
doubt for a moment that he is an ardent admirer of Goethe’s 
genius—a worshipper, in fact, at his feet; neither can it be 
questioned that he partakes considerably of the great Ger- 
man’s views, and has had many of his own lines of thought 
directed by the energetic stu of the master’s labours. 
We should say that Mr. Lewes’ volumes give large indications 
of his sentiments on the Digher order of subjects being deeply 
ti with Goethean our—that he is, in fact, a - 
ciple, heart and soul, of the master whom he has chosen; 
yet his manner of memoir writing is peculiarly honest and im- 
partial. He makes no attempt to conceal the vicious propen- 
sities and habits of Goethe's early life. He details every fact 
that has come to his knowl of his rationalistic tendencies 
and religious doubts. He points to the littleness of certain 
peent ies—no great man was ever some amount of 
ittleness—with an unfaltering finger, and clearly indicates the 
invariable propensity of human nature to f 1, even when 
eleva by the highest stamp of intellect. 

**Mr. Lewes has exhausted the subject; and, for our own part, 
long as the world at large may be in coming to a precise judgment 
upon the great German’s character, we believe it will have to be 
formed from the materials which are so abundantly and conclu- 


sively put ther in these truly elaborate and well-considered 
volumes,”’"—Beli’s Weekly Messenger’. 
** Not only has the whole of the Goethe literature been ran- 


sacked, and the grains of gold been extracted from its sand, but 
Mr. Lewes has made a pilgrimage to Weimar, and studied 
thoroughly the outward aspects of the on which the great 
fo honoured and illustrated by his residence. He has put 

imself into communication with the still surviving friends and 
acquaintances of Goethe, and from them has obtained many an 
interestingand hitherto unpublished fact. Nothing has escaped 
his researches.""—Manchester Advertiser. 

“A work which beyond question —y + everything which 
even Germany has produced during the last five-and-twenty 
years. . . . . For the first time the Life of our poet is repre- 
sented in- its fulness, with genial conception and loving en- 
thusiasm ; his noble personality, from every side, depi with 
clearness and truth. Goethe’s Life has almost always in 

been handled either by learned professors or con- 

structive philosophers, In Lewes, on the eT. we see a 
man who pretape andcomprehensive culture that other 
culture which a rich and varied inward and outward life alone 
can_ bestow, and which brings him into quagenies relationship 
with a pee like Goethe, so ly to enable him before us a 
e life-like picture of Goethe’s personality. ... . ‘ 
e, no 


tis a work w will secure Lewes an nam 
only in the literature of y in t hich 
Goethe called the world’s Utoraturee-Coloome Gawerte, ‘ 
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NEW WORKS. 


> 


HISTORY of SAVONAROLA and 


His TIMES. By PASQUALE VILLARI. Translated, 
with the Author’s co-operation, by LEONARD HORNER, 
F.R.S. Two Volumes, post 8vo. Price 18s, 


HISTORY of the REFORMATION 


in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN, ByJ,H.MERLE 


| D’AUBIGNE, D.D. VolumesI.and1lI.,8vo. [Just ready. 


The CAPITAL of the TYCOON. 


By Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., H.M. Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan. Two Volumes, 8yo., with 


Maps and above 100 Illustrations, Price 42s. 
[On Wednesday next. 


4. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES ; 
viz., Sketches connected with the French Revolutions, 


Legal Sketches, and Miscellaneous Sketches. By NAS- 
SAU W. SENIOR. Post 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. 


5. 
The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 


JOSHUA Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. J. 
W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part Il. ‘The 
Age and Authorship of the Pentateuch Considered.” 


8vo. Price 7s. 6d. 


6. 
CHRISTIANITY and its EVI- 


DENCES; an Essay, with an Epistle of Dedication to 
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A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SIR JAMES GRAHAM. By Torrens 
M‘Curtacn Torrens. Volumel. Sawiders, 
Otley, § Co. 8vo. 1863. 


IOGRAPHIES should not be pub- 
lished in bits. History can be 
narrated in volumes, issuing at considerable 
intervals, for every historical incident has, 
in itself, from the nature of things, a cer- 
tain epical completeness, but a man’s life is 
a whole. Even in the very rare cases in 
which a man’s career has two or more 
dissonant or apparently irreconcileable 
phases, each must and does shed a light 
upon all. Who is to understand ‘ Ivan 
the Terrible’ from a narrative telling only 
his acts while under the influence of his 
wife? That is the crucial case of all 
biography, for Ivan the saint became, 
almost in a moment, Ivan the demon ; and, 
even in that case, no man would aver that 
the second epoch threw no light on the 
restrained vigour of the first. In ordinary 
cases the life, unless complete, is almost 
unintelligible; and this is specially true of 
the Life of Sir James Graham. It does not 
seem so, because most of us remember him 
so well, that any narrative of his life seems 
only to add to the completeness of pre- 
existing knowledge; but a foreigner reading 
Mr. Torrens’s first volume would gain no 
idea even of the statesman—of the man, 
Mr. Torrens probably does not intend to 
give us one. Throughout his first volume 
he restricts himself absolutely to external 
facts, gives us no glimpse of the inner work- 
ings of Sir James Graham’s mind, prints 
no private letters, gives but one hint of his 
relation to his domestic world, does not 
even attempt to explain in any true sense 
of explanation the course Sir James took 
in doubtful political crises. He states, for 
instance, the politieal creed which induced 
him, a Reform Bill Minister, to resist the 
Appropriation Clause; but no glimpse of 
the many motives which must have actuated 
him in seceding from Earl Grey’s Ministry, 
or which induced him to exclaim, ‘‘ There 
then is an end of the Whigs,” is vouch- 
safed to the reader. He must wait till 
memoranda and letters and private talk 
can safely be republished, and meanwhile 
rest content with an external biography, 
clever, thin, and cold, and bearing as much 
relation to the true life of the man as 
Hansard’s reports do to a history of Parlia- 
ment. 

Only on two particulars does Mr. Torrens 
enter into private detail,—in his history 
of the family property, and of Sir James 
Graham’s elections. These are conse- 
quently in their way interesting, and throw 
some small light on the character of his 
subject. So do one or two half un- 
willing incidental. remarks, and so does a 
very singular tone—one of respectful repul- 
sion—which pervades Mr. Torrens’s own 
writing, while he describes his hero. The 
effect of the whole, though most unsatisfac- 
tory, from the absence of any account 
of the causes which produced the effects, 
will be to strengthen the popular view 
of the character of Sir James Graham. He 
was, in his strength and weakness, empha- 
tically a Scot, a true son of the man who 
hurried out of Scotland, took the “ debate- 
able land,” and turned it into an estate, 
which Sir James Graham found one of 
eighteen thousand acres, improvable to 
any extent. Educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, he was noted as a young man for 


fiasco of his great speech on Reform. 











bitter scholarship, which he always used 
to deride inferior scholars, and a sort of 
puppyism of manner, which his friends 
thought transient, but which we suspect 
was the result of one of his main defects— 


an over-consciousness of his own individual | 
Trained to | 


stren&th, position, and claims. 
politics, his mind took from the first an 
intense bias towards Whig thought, but 
always in its Scotch form. He reverenced 
independence, and, therefore, freedom; but 
his real dislike of misgovernment was pro- 
duced more by hatred of the extravagance, 
uncertainty, and heavy taxes which always 
accompany misgovernment, than by any less 
concrete idea. His first speech, made at 
Hull, where he spent £6,000 to secure his 
election, reads like a speech in the early 
bad manner of Mr. Hume. He was heir 





| from 


ham becamé absolute, and in a few months 
he had extricated the estate from its slough, 
written off arrears, turned out insolvent 
tenantry,—though in this matter, being 
essentially Scot, he was clannishly find,— 
borrowed £120,000 at interest one third 
lower than his father had paid, and 
commenced the system of improvements 
which he never departed, and 
which immensely increased the value of 
Netherby. Even in this matter, however, 
he was devoid of all the softer feelings 
usual to a landholder. Though his family 
had almost conquered the estate, and made 


the soil, and built the new manor-house, 


to a large encumbered estate; he felt that | 


prices were lowered by bad government, by 
high taxes, and by an _ over-interfering 
foreign system; and so, and not from any 
abstract idea, he pleaded for reform. The 
fact made his speeches practical, and sub- 
sequently increased his power ; but it always 
enteebled his oratory, and unfitted him for 
crises which required a mind capable of 
giving abstract ideas a concrete application. 
He failed in his maiden speech, failed in 
several subsequent speeches, and even when 
he had learned to speak made a downright 
But 
he succeeded completely in a speech for in- 
quiry into, the salaries of the Privy Council, 
for there his Scottish exactitude and hatred 
of waste and corruption, combined with a 
very showy case, gave him an almost irre- 
sistible force. So, too, he succeeded in 
reforming the Naval administration. His 
arithmetical skill enabled him to enforce 
in the accounts, till then quite chaotic, an 
intelligible system; his Scotch hatred 
of muddle placed every department under 
some responsible head, and his atrociously 
bad manners enabled him to defy the subor- 
dinates, whose opposition is the general ob- 
stacle to retrenchment. This charge of bad 
manners Mr. Torrens adntits, 
that his hero would be friendly and even 
cordial with an acquaintance over night, 
and pass him with a cold bow or listen 
to him with a sleepy stare in the morning. 
That manner procured him enemies by the 


dozen, but it sprang from a quality which | 


frequently yielded strength—a perfect in- 
difference to the feelings of all, except the 
few bound to him by domestic ties. Mr. 
Torrens says he was, at home, exceedingly 
genial and loving—a perfectly explicable 
phenomenon. All men must love; and it 
is the men whose love is narrow and con- 
centrated on very few objects who most 
readily yield to the permanent temptation 
of strong aristocrats to build a wall be- 
tween themselves and the outside world. 
Sir Robert Peel had just the same drawback, 
though with him it proceeded, we believe, 
from an inveterate constitutional shyness, 
which only passed away when in contact 
with those who he felt understood and re- 
spected him. 


allowing | 





} 


| 


still he doubted whether his great position 
paid, and actually proposed to sell Netherby, 
and join the banking house of Pole, Thorn- 
ton, Downe, and Co. with the proceeds. 
Tomostlandowners such a transaction would 


seem sacrilege, but Sir James Graham felt 


only that he had not enough money to im- 
prove rapidly, that he had not been ac- 
cepted in Cumberland as representative of 
the landed interest, and that as a great 
banker he might have a high commercial 
position, and a largerinterest. Fortunately 
an old friend and experienced banker told 
him ‘to hold fast by Netherby and keep 
clear of banking,’”’ and he accepted the 
advice. The design did not occupy him 
long, but it was serious while it lasted, and 
furnishes curious evidence of that moss- 
trooping spirit, that inappreciation of the 
obligation of ordinary ties, which through 
life adhered to Sir James Graham. 

We have almost confined our notice to 


_ the non-political side of Sir James Graham’s 





Sir James Graham, in. fact, carried into 


politics the capacity, no more and no less, 
which he displayed in private life. 
time before his father’s death he obtained 
his authority to look into the condition of 
his affairs, and his bitter peremptoriness 
induced the manager, an honest but muddle- 
headed man, to resign. Then Sir J. Gra- 
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character, for it is this which, as being least 
known, is the most interesting to the public. 
Those who desire to know or to rerew 
their knowledge of the elections he fought, 
the pamphlets he wrote, the speeches he 
made, and the reforms he effected in the 
Admiralty, will find Mr. Torrens a safe and 
tolerably full-minded guide. He is wretch- 
edly cold—his account of the Reform Bill 
being almost unintelligible from his failure 
to see or express the burning enthusiasm of 
the country ; but he is lucid, well-informed, 
and minute, and, like his subject, has a 


_ hearty detestation of all that produces ex- 


travagance or confusion. 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: its 
Origin, and an Account of its Progress down to 
the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER 
Wim Kinerake. Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood & Sons. Vols. 1. and II. 
Svo. 1863. 


SECOND NOTICE. 

‘HE lapse of years and the handling 
of politics have greatly changed the 
author of ‘‘ Eothen.”’ But slight traces 
remain in his new work of that sentimen- 
talism which made ‘“ Eothen” dear to 
young ladies, whilst contrasting strangely 
with an occasional breadth of humour, 
which commended it to men ;—witness the 
inimitable scene between the Pasha, the 
Englishman, and the Interpreter. His 
affectation of style has disappeared, leay- 
ing nothing but a certain recherche, to use 
a French term, so that his words seldom 
seem to have come together of themselves in 


_a sentence, but to have been picked out and 





carefully fitted in, like the stones in a rich 
mosaic,—which does not, indeed, prevent 
great smootliness and harmony of general 
effect. But what was affectation of style 
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is now visible as affectation of thought. 
Mr. Kinglake affects to be profound, whereas 
he is only subtle. He affects to be lofty, 
whereas he is only disdainful. He affects 
to be moral, and is seldom more than bitter. 
What, for instance, can be shallower than 
the morality of the passage about the 
Exhibition of 1851, which speaks of the 
Archbighop of Canterbury bringing back 
“the money changers into the temple,” 
of its not being “‘ thought wrong or impious 
to give the work the sanction of a religious 
ceremony ?”’ Till ‘‘ Do all things to the 
glory of God” be an obsolete lesson, Mr. 
Kinglake’s sneers on this subject are 
strangely out of place. 


The book, it must be admitted by its 
worst detractors, is one singularly pic- 
turesque, and yet its picturesqueness is 
not mainly a material picturesqueness, like 
that of Macaulay, resulting from the group- 
ing together of vivid outward detail, though 
Mr. Kinglake occasionally shows his mastery 
over this manner also; it is rather, so to 
speak, a moral picturesqueness, turning 
chiefly on the display of character. In 
Macaulay we generally see the men through 
the scenes #n which they are placed, and 
realize their stature and costume before 
themselves. In Mr. Kinglake’s work we 
rather realize the scenes through the men. 
Not, perhaps, that we ever get to the 
bottom of any one human soul who figures 
in his pages,—but the outward signature 


of that soul, the man’s modes of action and 


habits, the varying expressions of his 
moral physiognomy, are hit off with vivid 
skill; indeed we may say that, as a painter 
of expression, Mr. Kinglake is unsurpassed 
in contemporary literature. Nothing thus 
can be happier than the contrasted phy- 
siognomies of the Czar Nicholas and Sir 
Stratford Canning; nothing more perfect 
than the picture of the demeanour of the 
Turks, under the influence of the latter, 
towards the stormy Menschikoff : 


The Turks had returned to their old alle- 
giance. They could take their rest, for they knew 
that Lord Stratford watched. Him they feared, 
him they trusted, him they obeyed. It was in vain 
now that the Prince sought to crush the will of the 
Sultan and of his ministers. Whether he threa- 
tened, or whether he tried to cajole, whether he 
sent his dragoman with angry messages to the 
Porte, or whether he went thither in person, 
whether he urged the members of the Govern- 
ment in private interviews, or whether he ob- 
tained audience of the Sultan, he always en- 
countered the same firmness, the same courteous 
deference, and above all, that same terrible mo- 
deration which, day by day, and hour by hour, was 
puttimg him more and more in the wrong. The 
voice which spoke to him might be the voice of the 
Grand Vizier, or the voice of the Reis Effendi, or 
the voice of the Sultan himself, but the mind which 
he was really encountering was always the mind 
of one man. 


The moral picturesqueness, to repeat the 
term above used, of the above scene, is 
complete. The writer does not waste time 
in telling us whether the men were long 
or short, stout or thin,—in describing their 
dress, or the room in which they met. 
But he impresses clearly and distinctly on 


_ our minds their temper and demeanour, as 


well as the hidden springs on which these 
turned ; and there rises up of itself before 
us the, very picture which another would 
have elaborated touch by touch from the 
outer aspect. This is in itself a rare gift in 
a writer; and when placed at the service 
of what seems to be a virulent personal 
spite, such as that which the author 
harbours against Louis Napoleon, becomes a 
weapon of the most formidable character. 
A passage like the following, for instance 


. 


| (and there are a hundred such), is the very 
aquafortis of satire :— 

His long, endless study of the mind of the 
first Napoleon had caused him to adopt and imi- 
tate the Emperor’s habit of looking down upon 
the French people, and treating the mighty nation 
as a substance to be studied and controlled by a 
foreign brain. Indeed, during the periods of his 
imprisonment and of his exile, the relations be- 
tween him and the France of his studies 
were very like the relations between an ana- 
tomist and a corpse. He lectured upon jt, he 
| dissected its fibres, he explained its functions; 
he showed how beautifully Nature, in her infinite 
wisdom, had adapted it to the service of the 
| Bonapartes; and how, without the fostering care 
| of those same Bonapartes, the creature was doomed 
| to degenerate, and perish out of the world. 

Accept this picture as true, or reject 
it as false, one thing is certain,—it has 
bitten into you as soon as read. And the 
same is, to a great extent, the case with the 
portraiture of Lord Raglan, though, as it is 
uniformly favourable, the impression is 
less deep. 

Mr. Kinglake is less happy when dealing 
with something broader than the intents 
and passions of men. His description of 
the Battle of the Alma is wanting in breadth 
and unity. It is full of picturesque de- 
tail; it contains glimpses of vivid bright- 
ness over the scene as a whole, as in the 
splendid opening paragraph:— , 

So now the whole allied armies, hiding nothing 
of their splendour and their strength, descended 
slowly into the valley; and the ground on the 
right bank of the river is so even and so gentle in 
its slope, and on the left bank so commanding, 


that every man of the invaders could be seen from 
the opposite heights. 





Yet, whether because spread out over too 
great a space, or because too crowded with 
detail, or because of the inability of the 
writer to hold with thorough manly firm- 
ness the main thread of his story, it does 
not carry us on with it without a sense of 
bewilderment, perhaps more than of weari- 
ness, which is never thoroughly removed. 
If it be said that the characteristic of a 
real battle is its unintelligibleness,—a 
truth of which even a sham fight has given 
some inkling to many a volunteer,—the 
answer is, that the task of the true battle 
historian is precisely to clear up the puzzles 
of the moment, and make of the reader, as 
it were, an ideal Commander-in-chief, who, 
knowing all beforehand that is intended, 
should see and understand everything at 
the very moment that it takes place. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, while 
Mr. Kinglake’s volumes contain in them 
many of the elements of history, and those 
elements of the very highest order, they 
can hardly be pronounced to be history 
itself. No one can doubt the labour that 
he has bestowed upon his work; its accu- 
racy has hardly been questioned as yet, and, 
so far as facts go, will probably be found 
to stand the test of adverse criticism. The 
partisan spirit with which it is animated 
serves undoubtedly, according to the re- 
mark made long ago by Byron on Mit- 
ford’s ‘‘ Greece,” to give life and acute- 
ness to Mr. Kinglake’s observation of events. 
_ Its style has singular lucidity, great general 
beauty, and frequently great 
| But it is one thing to be a_ par- 
tisan historian, and another to make 
_history a mere vehicle for partisanship. 





It is one thing to have strong views of | 


international policy, and another to handle 
the facts of a recent war, which, for the 
sake of one’s country, as well as of indi- 
viduals, required the most judicious and 
delicate treatment, for purposes of what 
may be called international scandal. It is 
one thing to have failed in opposing the 
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spread of Imperial tyranny over Savoy and 
Nice, and another to take one’s revenge, at 
the cost of all who have trusted Mr. King- 
lake with documents and papers, in a long 
libel upon Louis Napoleon. Mr. Kinglake 
has shown himself the facile princeps of 
English pamphletcers,—he has yet much to 
do before, as a historian of war, he can place 
himself by the side of the late Sir William 
Napier,—a man, indeed, almost as ardent 
a partisan as himself, but who, in writing 
the history of the Peninsular War, had yet 
some sense of the dignity of his task, and 
of the justice which is due to all the actors 
in any great conflict. J. M. L. 





CONTINUATION OF THE ENGRAVED 
WORKS OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Engraved by Mr. Freprrick Bromiey. Parts 
I. to VI. (Folio.) Published by Messrs. Henry 
Graves and Co., Pall Mall. 


\ HEN that excellent engraver, Samuel 
William Reynolds, brought to a close 
his series of small mezzotint engravings from 
pictures of his great namesake, which fills 
three volumes, and includes (in our edition) 
363 plates, it was not for want of material. 
When it is remembered that during the 
thirty-six years between 1753 and 1789, 
which bound Sir Joshua’s working life in 
London, he had, in the ten years between 
1755 and 1765, from 100 up to 140 sitters 
through his hands annually, and, in the less 
busy years which succeeded, an average of 
rhaps half the mean between these num- 
on it will be evident that four hundred 
pictures represent less than a third of the 
extant works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Weare not yet able to fix the actual number 
of his pictures. The fullest catalogue hitherto 
published, that of Mr. Cotton,—whose recent 
death all lovers of Sir Joshua have reason to 
lament, so devoted and loving was the 
labour he bestowed on the elucidation and 
history of this great painter’s works—certainly 
does not contain two-thirds of them. It is 
to be hoped that in the Life of Sir Joshua, 
begun by the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., and 
now being finished by Mr. Tom Taylor, we 
shall be supplied with a completer list of the 
pictures of Rarneide than has yet been ac- 
cessible. The materials for such a list exist 
in the pocket-books, in which Sir Joshua 
entered the names of his sitters, of which the 
series extends, with a few. breaks, from 1755 
to 1790, and in two price-books, of the second 
of which only a transcript has as yet been 
published. Mr. Cotton has made use of the 

ket-books in his interesting ‘‘ Sir Joshua 

ynolds and his Works ;” but he has for no 
year given a complete list of sitters, and 
neither in catalogue nor book is there any 
account of the imaginative and historical 
pictures. 

Messrs. Graves have announced their in- 
tention of adding a fourth volume, of 100 
engravings, to the three published by S. W. 
Reynolds. We trust that the success of this 
venture will induce them to go on to a second 
hundred. Even then the public will not have 
in this convenient and comparatively uncostly 
form one half of Reynolds’s enormous life’s 
work. A complete set of engravings after 
Reynolds would furnish the finest portrait- 








power. | 


gallery of his century that has been given 
to the world of any period, by any painter. 
Titian and Tintoret, with their successors, 
have handed down to us the crimson or 
sable-robed magnificoes and the gorgeously 
bedizened beauties of Venice: Rembrandt, 
Van der Helst, and the other masters who 
| fill the long and little known list of Dutch 
' portrait painters, have fixed upon the can- 
vas the burly forms of the magistrates and 
burghers of Holland, with their placid 
matrons in broad ruff and black brocade. 
Through Holbein we know the court of 
Henry VIII.; through Vandyke the stately 
cavyaliers and courtly ladies of the first 
Charles; through Lely, the languishing 
_loose-robed beauties and bona me who 
| played ombre and primero in the matted 
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llery at Whitehall, or flaunted through the 

all in the days of the Merry Monarch. 
But all these men painted the life of foreign 
countries or of far-off times. Reynolds is 
English all over, and those who sat to him 
were our grandfathers and grandmothers. 
His pictures preserve for us the form and 
presence of a society still full of interest to 
us for politics, for literature, for manners. 
And of this society the painter himself stood 
at the centre. The leading men and women 
in it were his intimates as well as his 
sitters. His genial easy manners made 
him acceptable in a greater variety of 
company than any man of his time. He 
was at home alike among the gay men and 
the play men, the masqueraders and the 
maccaronis of the Thursday Night Club 
and Almack’s, Brookes’s and the Dilettanti, 
the literary and scientific lions of the Turks’ 


Head and the Royal Society, or the Blues of | 


Mrs. Montague’s conversaziones and Mrs. 
Vesey’s Babels; among the divines and the 
demireps, the politicians and the beauties, 
the players and the warriors of that wonder- 
fully stirring and varied time. 

And what a time it was, which in politics 
includes such names as Chatham and Holland, 
—and their greater sons,—Burke and Barré, 
Sheridan and Windham, Camden and Mans- 
field; and in events such momentous epochs 
as the first Chatham Administration, the 
great constitutional struggle waged round the 
ignoble person of John Wilkes, the American 
war, and the dawning of the French Revolu- 
tion; which in literature and political science 
moves round Johnson and Goldsmith, Adam 
Smith.and Burke, Robertson and Gibbor; 
which saw the old school of fiction die out 
with Fielding, Richardson and Smollett, the 
new inaugurated with Sterne, Miss Burney 
and Mrs. Inchbald; which, in the painter’s 
art, takes in the last decennium of Hogarth 
and the dawn of Lawrence, and covers 
the whole career of Reynolds, Gainsbo- 
rough, and Wilson; which, in the art of 
the stage, is glorified by the genius of 
Garrick and Henderson, itchard, Yates, 
and Siddons, Kitty Clive, and Mrs. Abington; 
and in the literature of the theatre by the 
comedies of Goldsmith and Colman, Sheridan 
and Mrs. Cowley! Nor is the charm of this 
period less potent in the history of manners 
than of politics, literature, and art. It is 
Reynolds who sets before us the leading 
actors and actresses in the brilliant scene, of 
which we supply the action by help of 
Horace Walpole’s letters. The magnificent 
contemporary mezzotints of Reynolds’s pic- 
tures, made by the great engravers who 
founded their style upon his, and who reflected 
the painter more exactly, perhaps, than any 
school of engravers who ever worked, are 
now, by cost and rarity, inaccessible to all 
but the wealthiest class of virtuosi. The 
publisher does a real service to connoisseurs 
and collectors of more moderate means when 
he places within their reach at small cost, 
and in compact form, a hundred faithful and 
effective new mezzotints after Reynolds. 

Mr. Bromley’s work is not so brilliant as thé 
best of 8. W. Reynolds’s. But neither is it 
liable to the great inequalities which mark 
the plates published under Reynolds’s name, 
but which were, many of them, the work of 
*prentice-hands, not sufficiently superintended 
or corrected by the master. Many of the 
best plates even of that series were, we 
believe, from the hand of Samuel Cousins, 
who now maintains the first place amon 
contemporary mezzotint engravers. Al 
Mr. Bromley’s plates are his own work; and 
many of them are exceedingly delicate and 
faithful. In some we desiderate more vigor- 
ous effect of light and shade, and firmer 
handling. Among the best are the “ Young 


Duke of Hamilton,” in Part I. of the pre- | 


sent collection, and the exquisite ‘ Miss 
Penelope Boothby,” of Part V1. ‘‘Lady Sun- 
derlin,” in Part IIT., is also a very charming 
eecieice | of a lovely picture never before 
engraved. 

own to Part VI. all the plates are from the 
burin of Mr. F. Bromley. But other en- 
gravers are announced as engaged for the 











future numbers of the work. By far the 
larger proportion of the prints already pub- 
lished in this series are from pictures never 
before engraved, and we think Mr. Graves 
would do well to confine his work, as far as 
possible, to such pictures. We should not 
recommend, for example, in future, the 
re-engraving of f ecuriag so_ well known, 
through black and white, as the allegorical 
portrait of Dr. Beattie and the Lord Heath- 
field. 

There may, of course, be cases in which 
the rarity of the older engravings justifies 
such reproduction. For example, all lovers 
of Sir Joshua would be thankful for a good 
new print of that exquisite triad, the 
young Ladies Waldegrave, or the two groups 
of Dilettante portraits, both of which, we 
understand, will be included in Mr. Grayes’s 
new series. 

Among the hitherto unengraved subjects 
in the collection may be mentioned, in Part 
I., the Young Duke of Hamilton (a very ex- 
quisite specimen of the master, beautifully ren- 
dered by Mr. Bromley); The Honourable Mrs. 
Peter Beckford (a graceful full-length from 
the Duke of Hamilton’s gallery); Lady Lade, 
Thrale’s sister, mother of the coach-driving 
Sir John Lade, who also figures in Part I1., 
a vyacant-looking lounger, caressing a 
spaniel; in Part II., besides Sir John Lade, 
the lovely Countess of Pembroke and her 
Son (from Wilton), and Lavinia, Countess 
Spencer, with Lord Althorp, at the age of 
forty-six (from Althorp); in Part II1., one 
second Marquis Townshend, Lady Sunderlin 
Malone’s sister-in-law (from the collection of 
the Rey. Richard Rooper of Wick-hill, 
Brighton) the graceful full-length of a very 
sweet person: in Part IV. the Queen Charlotte 
(from Queen’s College, Oxford); Captain, 
afterwards Viscount Duncan ; the two wives 
of Admiral Sir George Warren, and Joseph 
Wilton, the sculptor: in Part V. Lady 
Sondes, Captain Pownall, and Miss Taylor. 

Of the subjects previously engraved, the 
most interesting are, the fine group of 
Paine, the architect, and his son, from the 
Bodleian; the fine early portrait of Warren 
Hastings, painted in 1764, in the interval 
between his first and second sojourn in India; 
the fine full-length in armour of George, first 
Marquis Townshend; and that master-piece 
of delicate childish expression, Miss Pene- 
lope Boothby. 

Each part, we should add, is accompanied 
by a short, well-arranged, and carefully 
written account of the subject and date, 
place, &c. of the picture, by Mr. Edmund 
Graves, of the British Museum. 

We heartily wish Mr. Grayes success in 
his praiseworthy undertaking. 





THE CORRELATION of PHYSICAL FORCES. 
By ,W. R. Grove, Q.C., M.A. V.P.RS., 
ete. Fourth Edition. 


\ OULD that this small volume might be 
read, not only by the really educated 
and really scientific men—who, whetherthey 
may agree or not, will, at least, appreciate 
and respect—but also by the far more nume- 
rous class of quasi-educated and quasi-scien- 
tific people! Twenty years hence, they will 
be hearing about the correlation of physical 
forces as a popular common-place, and 
possibly lecturing about it, some of them, as 
they do about the ‘‘ triumphs of steam” or 
the ‘‘ wonders of geology.” a 
But many talk of Robin Hood that.ttever 
shot in his bow; and many boast*how phy- 
sical science has emancipated us from the 
‘superstitions which enthralled our forefathers, 
who know nothing about the science or the 
superstitions either, save some vague and 
Dundrearyish notion, that because water is 
composed (for the time being) of oxygen and 
hydrogen, therefore our ancestors were fools 
for believing in ghosts. Would that such 
people ag they may be counted now by 
thousands, both in Britain and in America) 
could be set down to get up this book, as 
accurately as men get up their Aristotle or 
their Newton at college; and made, too, to 
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of the late Mr. 
light which we obtain from coal is a re- 





try the experiments therein mentioned for 
themselves, instead of (which is quite a dif- 
ferent matter) reading of them in a book, or 
seeing a lecturer perform them for them! 
By the time the hard novel task of learning 
one book accurately was over, half of the 
patients, probably, would have grown so 
much wiser in their own eyes, as to be ready 
to lay down the law for all things in heaven, 
in earth, and under the earth, and to have, 
at least, five-and-twenty spick and span 
new theories on the connexion of everything 
with everything else, where Mr. Grove, in 
fear and trembling, has only hinted at the 
preliminaries for one theory; though being a 
philosopher, he hardly hkes to call it a 
theory at all. The other half of the patients, 
we will hope (for. the honour of human 
nature) would rise from their task considerably 
humbled, and not a little frightened like- 
wise ; humbled at finding how difficult and 
serious a matter it is to learn one book 
accurately, or try one experiment satisfac- 
torily and exhaustively; and frightened at 
finding themselves in ‘‘deep waters where 
no ground is,’ eyen among the commonest, 
facts of every-day existence ; suspecting this 
world to be a far more mysterious and mira- 
culous place than they were taught to believe 
it at the Mechanics’ Institute; and taught, 
it is to be hoped, by the honourable example 
of Mr. Grove, and of what he dare not say, aa 
well as of what he dare, that science is never so 
wise, as when confessing her own ignorance, 
or the intellect of man se strong as when 


| confessing his own weakness. 


Twenty years ago, Mr. Grove, well known, 
even then as a leading man of science, pub- 
lished a little pamphlet on this same subject, 
which was considered by many, and by thia 
reviewer among the rest, as one of the most 
important additions to physical knowledge 
which this half-century has seen. These 
twenty years of continual research have, 
it appears, only deepened his belief that he 
was in the right, and he now gives to the world 
a fuller account of ‘‘the Correlation of 
Physical Forces,”’ a book which has, we are 
glad to say, already reached its fourth edi- 
tion. 

His idea is best stated in his own words, as 
they stood twenty years ago: ‘ Light, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, motion, and chemical 
affinity, are all convertible material affections; 
assuming either as the cause, one of the 
others will be the effect. Thus, heat may 
be said to produce electricity, electricity 
heat; magnetism to prodtce electricity, elec- 
tricity magnetism ; and so of the rest. Cause 
and effect, therefore, in their abstract relation 
to these forces, are words solely of conve- 
nience; we are totally unacquainted with the 
ultimate generating power of each and all of 
them, and probably shall ever remain so; we 
can only ascertain the limits of their action ; 
we must humbly refer their causation to one 
omnipresent influence, and content ourselves 
with studying their effects, and developing by 
experiment their mutual relations.” 

As Mr. Grove says, modestly enough, he 
does not stand alone in his belief. As early 
as 1842, M. Mayer had’ arrived, from quite 
different grounds, andunknown to Mr. Grove, 
at some similar conclusion. In 1843, Mr. 
Joule had set forth, in a paper on the mecha- 
nical equivalent of heat, thoughts—since much 
devloped—bearing on one point at least of the 
question. The famous Montgolfier is said to 
have entertained the idea that force was in- 
destructible ; and his nephew, M. Séguin, has 
developed, even to calculation, his own views 
and those of his uncle, on the identity of heat 
and mechanical force. But a most striking 
instance of the power which genius has of 
leaping instinctively, as it were, to the appre- 
hension of great ba hey truths, is the fancy 

rge Stephenson, that the 


production of that which had been absorbed 
in past ages from the sun by vegetable struc- 
tures. dream, truly ; but many another 
dream of that great man’s has proved true; 
and now this one seems likely to prove true 
likewise. ; 

To follow out the process by which Mr, 
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Grove arrives at his important conclusion, 
would be to give an epitome of his book. But to 
do this would involve an impossibility, viz., to 
give an epitome of the experiments sug 
im it: and an epitome of an experiment 
(though a too common — is about as 
as an epitome of a watch or a horse. It 
must suffice to say that, beginning with 
**motion,” he tries to show how it can pro- 
duce heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical changes—and they again, motion in 
turn; and that in this first chapter we have 
a cautious but deliberate hint, that all these 
classes of physical phenomena may be 
finally resolvable into the one of motion 
among the particles of a body. It is by 
visible motion alone, after all, as Mr. Grove 
tells us, that most natural forces are made 
apparent to us; and by imagined motion all 

e rest are naturally, and as it were in- 
stinctively, explained to our minds. 

The same chain of reasoning is followed out 
as to heat, electricity, light, magnetism, and 
chemical affinity, each being shown, more or 
less fully, to produce, and to be produced 
by, all the rest: and hence is deduced the 
doctrine that force is indestructible; that 
these various classes of phenomena are only 
different manifestations of the same 
‘* force,” which, undying, but always alter- 
able, becomes, according to each circum- 
stance it meets—light, heat, electricity, and 
so forth. Thus, to quote a striking example 
a from Mr. Grove), the so-called electric 

uid—force, Mr. Grove would call it, for he 
does not believe in electricity being a matter 
any more than light or heat—striking once 
the spire of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, leapt 
from the cloud to the spire-cross as light ; 
ran down the metal cross as electricity ; 
checked at its root, melted it as heat; bur- 
rowing on through the stonework (as if 
gifted with an eye which saw through the 
opaque mineral) to the next lowest point of 
metal clamp or wire, riving and tearing 
the solid stone in its course, as motion; 
found unerringly the next point of iron, and 
ran down it harmless again, as electricity, 
but changing in its course probably the 
relative positions of every atom of that iron, 
as magnetism ; and then burst through the 
stonework again, as motion, so disintegratin 
from top to bottom the whole spire, whic 
had (if the reviewer recollects rightly) to be 
pulled down and rebuilt, for the sake of one 
moment’s sport of that “nature,” of which 
Mr. Grove well says :—‘‘ In all our artificial 
combinations we can but apply natural forces, 
and with far inferior mechanism to that 
which is perceptible in the economy of 
nature.” 

“Nature is made better by no mean 


But nature makes that mean; so o’er that art, 
Which you say adds to nature, is an art 
nature makes.”’ 


Which 

Such sayings as this are scattered through- 
out the volume; weighty, deliberate, though 
often most startling; as when Mr. Grove, 
— on the v little which we 
know of light, or rather, the great deal which 
we know that there is in light—of which we 
know nothing—dares to say that in other 
planets ‘myriads of organised beings may 
exist, imperceptible to our vision, even if we 
were among them, and we might also be im- 


— to them.” 

But the most weighty, almost, of all Mr. 
Groye’s sayings are to be found in that in- 
troductory chapter, in which he treats of 
‘*cause” and “force.” Here he states 
modestly enough his icion that no such 
things as general intermediate causes exist ; 
that we have no —_ that the effect follows 
the cause; and that all we can say is, that 
there is a force transmitted, and transmuted 
during its transmission, through matter, but 
that what that force is no man can tell. A 
less philosophical thinker than Mr. Grove 
would easily and gladly have generalized and 
impersonated that force, and, indeed, deified 
it, after the Emersonian fashion, by capital 
letters, calling on the human race to fall 
down and worship the great god FORCE, 
just discovered as a succedaneum for the 
ancient God, who thinks, feels, has a moral 
nature, and interferes by a Providence in the 





affairs of men. But if any one wishes to find 
** cold comfort” of that kind in Mr. Grove’s 
ages, then will he be disappointed ; for Mr. 
rove takes especial care to assure his readers 
that his Force, too, is nothing—-a mere sym- 
bolic word for a set of phenomena, of whose 
cause we know nothing. He protests again 
and again against the idola specis and the 
idola fori, which haunt, one the systematist, 
and the otherthe mob; hecomplains again and 
again that ‘‘ideas are so bound up in words 
that even to express a view differing from 
the received one, words involving the received 
one are necessarily used.” He bids us re- 
member that ‘‘we know no more of the 
phenomenon of an apple’s falling by saying 
that it falls by gravitation, than we did 
before—that all we see and know is the 
effect; we do not see force; we only see 
motion, or moying matter;’’ and he ends 
his weighty book by the weighty words :— 
‘‘In all phenomena, the more closely they 
are investigated, the more are we convinced 
that, humanly speaking, neither matter nor 
force can be created or annihilated, and that 
an essential cause is unattainable. Causa- 
tion is the will, creation the act of God.” 

Mr. Grove is right; even more right than 
he thinks, or at least chooses to confess in 
this book, For if we apply the same Socratic 
analysis which he has brought to bear so 
shrewdly on the words ‘‘ cause” and ‘‘ force,” 
on such words as “‘ laws of nature,” “laws 
impressed on matter”—even on the words 
‘‘nature and matter” themselves, what 
shall we find? That they likewise are mere 
inaccurate symbols, by which we try to 
express the general impression which certain 
classes of phenomena make on our senses, but 
of which we have no right to say that they 
have any separate and substantive existence. 
That ‘‘laws of nature” are really no laws, but 
only customs of hers, whosoever she may be ; 
and that to call laws which she obeys “‘ laws 
of nature” is about as wise as to call 
the law by which a thief is hanged the 
law of thieving. That ‘laws impressed on 
matter” are things which never did or could 
exist; seeing that the laws are not material, 
and nothing but what is material can be 
impressed on matter. The only case, indeed, 
of laws being strictly impressed on matter, 
of which we have any evidence, is that of the 
spirits who impress their laws on tables by 
rapping thereon. But as scientific men, 
it 18 presumed, suppose that they have 
somewhat better evidence than that, when 
they talk ofa law being impressed on an oyum 
which forces it to become a hen’s egg, and 
after that a hen, it would be well for them if 
(to prevent confusion with gentlemen of 
quite a different persuasion) they would re- 
consider their nomenclature. 

But worse: suppose that such an analysis 
of words or ‘‘ dialectic”? should compel us to 
confess that not only had the words ‘‘ cause,”’ 
**force,”’ ** law of nature,” ‘‘law of matter,’’ no 
substantive existence corresponding to them, 
but that ‘‘ matter” and “ nature” themselves 
were in the same evil case ? That ‘‘ matter,” 
when looked into, only meant the sum of 
phenomena ——— to our senses; and 
‘‘nature”’ the order which we supposed 
(justly) existed among those phenomena; but 
that matter and nature had never been seen 
apart from the individual phenomena, indeed 
apart from—must it be said ’—those senses of 
ours which perceive the phenomena, or are of 
opinion that they so do :—what then ? 

This: that men must think a little more 
about these things; that the more, in their 
thinking, they copy Mr. Grove’s method, the 
more worth will their thoughts be to them- 


selyes and to mankind; and the more they | 


think patiently and soundly, the more they 
will find that science, as she widens and 
deepens, corroborates that ancient orthodox 
faith which she is still supposed, by a few 
ignorant persons, to undermine; and that a 
certain old Hebrew book may after all be 
correct, when it refers not only the ultimate, 
but the immediate cause of all physical 
phenomena whatsoever to an absolutely super- 
natural force, bolized as the ‘‘ breath,” 
or ‘* spirit” of God. C, Kivastey, 
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VERNER’S PRIDE. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 
Three yols., post 8vo. Bradbury and Evans, 
1863. 


EMEMBERING the sensation which 
‘East Lynne” created on its first ap- 
pearance, the ‘‘ cabal” of which Mrs. Wood 
assured the public that her second novel, 
‘‘The Channings,” was the victim, and the 
quiet ‘‘ goody” tone of ‘“‘ Mrs. Halliburton’s 
Troubles,’’ which needed no cabal to secure 
that story its place in the third class, we 
turned to ‘‘ Verner’s Pride” with some inte- 
rest, to see what rank this latest production 
of the authoress was entitled to take. We 
think it may rise into the second class, as a 
novel above the average, to be read certainly 
by leisurely people who read novels as part 
of the business of life, but not to be taken in 
hand by those who can spare time only for 
really good novels—except for the Peckaby 
episode, which contains some rude fun. 
Brother Jarrum is a missionary from the New 
Jerusalem, and comes to preach to the poor 
women and men of Deerham about the glories 
of the City of the Saints :—‘Stars and snakes! 
there’s ease and plenty there; the houses 
have shady verandahs, and sweet shrubs 
a-creeping round ’em; every maid’s a lady, 
and has her own parlour and _ bedroom ; 
grapes and peaches are to be had for the 
plucking ; there’s a ball-room and a theatre, 
and lots of dancing—such a thing as old legs 
isn’t known among ’em. Then there’s ducks 
and turkeys, and oysters and fowls and fish, 
and meats, and custards, and pies, and pota- 
toes, and greens, and jellies, and coffee, and 
tea, and drinks, and so many more things, 
that you'd be tired of hearing the names.’ 
But— 
‘What's the drinks ?”’ inquired Jim Clark, the supper 


items imparting to his inside a curious feeling of empti- 
ness. 

** There’s no lack of drinks in the City of the Saints,’’ 
returned Brother Jarrum. ‘‘ Whisky’s plentiful. Have 
you heard of mint julep? That is delicious. Mint is one 
of the few productions not common out there, and we are 
learning to make the julep with sage instead, You 
should see the plains of sage! It grows wild.”’ 

‘*‘And there’s ducks, you say?’’ observed Susan 
Peckaby. “It’s convenient to havesage in plenty where 
there’s ducks,’’ added she to the assembly in general, 
** What a land it must be! ’’ 

** A land that’s not to be ekalled! Aland flowing with 
milk and honey !’’ rapturously echoed Brother Jarrum., 
**Ducks is in plenty, and sage grows as thick as 
nettles do here; you can’t go out to the open country 
but you put your foot upon it. Nature’s ee | 
in accordance with herself. What should she give all 
ae of wild sage for, unless she gave ducks to 
match ?”’ 


Then, as to the women’s prospects, says 


Brother Jarrum,— 


**Women is not married with us for time, but for 
eternity—as I tried to beat into you last night. Once the 
wife of a saint, their entrance into paradise is safe and 
certain. We have not got an old maid among us—not a 
single old maid! ”’ 

** No old maids, and no widders,’’ continued Brother 
Jarrum, wiping his forehead, which was becoming moist 
with the heat of argument. ‘‘ We have respect to our 
women, we have, and like to make ’em comfortable.’’ 

** But if their husbands die off?”’ suggested a puzzled 
listener. 

**The husband’s successor marries his widders,’’ ex- 
plained Brother Jarrum. ‘‘ Look at our late head and 
prophet, Mr. Joe Smith,—him that appeared in a vision 
to our present prophet, and pointed out the spot for the 
new temple. He died a martyr, Mr. Joe Smith did—a 
prey to wicked murderers. Were his widders left to 
— and die out afler him? No. Mr. Brigham Young, 
r- succeeded to his honours, and he married the wid- 

ers,”’ 


This oration is made in Peckaby’s shop, 
and after a time Brother Jarrum starts with a 
select party of intended saints from Deerham ; 
but, to Mrs. Peckaby’s horror, she is left 
behind. Unknown to her, Peckaby, who is a 
mocker, and has to be reminded ‘of the 
forty-two as was eat up by bears when they 
mocked at Elisha,’’ has had a private interview 
with the brother. 


**T telled Brother Jarrum, the very day afore the start 
took place, that if he took off my wife, I'd follor him on 
and beat every bone to smash as he’d got in his body,’’ 
interposed Peckaby, glancing at Lionel with a knowing 
smile. ‘“‘I did, sir. Her was out’’—jerking his black 
thumb at his wife—‘‘ and I caught Brother Jarrum in his 
own room and shut the door on us both, and thére I telled 
him. He knew I meant it, too: and he didn’t like the 
look of an iron bar I happened to have in my hand: I 
saw that. Other wives’ husbands might do as they liked; 
but I warn’t a going to have mine deluded off by them 
Latter Day Saints.” 


However, comfort comes for poor Mrs. 
Peckaby; the brother sends her a special 
meas to say that a higher mission is 
reserved for her, and she is to be conyeyed to 
America ‘special, on a quadruple, which 
was a white donkey.” 
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‘*There’s difficulties in the way of a animal on four 
legs which can’t swim doing it all, that I don’t pertend 
to explain away. I’m content, when the hour comes, 
sir, to start, and trust. Peckaby, he’s awful sinful, sir. 
Only last evening, when I was saying the quadruple 
might have mirac’lous parts give to it, like Balum’s had 
in the Bible, Peckaby he jeered, and said he'd like to see 
Balum’s, or any other quadruple, set off to swim to 
America—that he’d find the bottom afore he found the 
land. I wonder the kitchen ceiling don’t drop down 
upon his head! For myself, sir, I’m rejoiced to trust, as 
I says; and as soon as the white donkey do come, I shall 
mount him without fear.’’ 


Well, one pouring wet night ‘‘ this blessed 
animal, the white quadruple,” arrives, accom- 
panied by twomen. Mrs. Peckaby “flings on 
her purple gownd,” puts on her best shawl 
and bonnet, mounts . bare-backed steed, 
and departs. ‘‘Rapt in a glowing vision of 
the honours and delights that would welcome 
her at her journey’s end,” she doesn’t miss 
her conductors till her ‘‘ quadruple” has lost 
his way in a wood. She dismounts to look for 
the path, and on her return the donkey is 
gone. She rubs her eyes and pinches her 
arms. Have Peckaby and Chuff, the black- 
smith, played her a practical joke? Home 
she goes; storms at the door; but Peckaby 
declares that his wife’s gone off to New Jeru- 
salem, and, says Mrs. Green next door, 
*Ain’t that your plum-coloured gownd? 
what’s come to it?” What had come to it! 
Patches of dead white, looking not unlike 
paint, covered it about on all sides. Chuff, 
the blacksmith, gave a great grin from his 
window : ‘‘ Sure that there cal doe never was 
painted down white,” quoth he. 

As respects, however, the plot of the novel :— 
‘*Verner’s Pride” is a mansion and estate 
that Stephen Verner is charged to leave to 
his nephew Lionel Verner. Stephen has two 
step-sons, John and Frederick Massingbird, 
but his nephew, Lionel, is his pride and dar- 
ling. He suspects John of having seduced 
and caused the suicide of a beautiful maid- 
servant of the family, Rachel Frost; but 
John, to clear himself, shows Stephen Verner 
a glove of Lionel’s that he had picked up on 
the brink of the pond that Rachel drowned 
herself in. The old man takes this as a proof 
of Lionel’s guilt, disinherits him, and by his 
will gives ‘‘ Verner’s Pride” to John Mas- 
singbird, and on his death without issue to 
Frederick, with remainder to Lionel. The 
family doctor, West, knowing this, and be- 
lieving that John has been killed in Aus- 
tralia, lets his pretty ambitious daughter, 
Sibylla, marry Fred Massingbird, and jilt 
Lionel Verner, a chivalrous young fellow, 
who is deeply in love with her. But Stephen 
Verner, when on hisdeath-bed, relents towards 
Lionel, and by a codicil leayes him his 
whole estate. This codicil Dr. West steals 
and hides, so that his daughter and her 
husband may still retain the property. But 
Fred. Massingbird dies in Australia, before 
knowing that he had come into it, and his 
widow Sibylla comes back to England, ex- 
pereng to live with Mrs. Stephen Verner at 
Yerner’s Pride. However, she finds her old 
love, Lionel Verner, in possession, as next 
deyisee after John and Frederick’s death. He 
is, too, in love with a beautiful simple-natured 
ward of his mother’s, Lucy Tempest ; but in 
a moment of passion—alone with Sibylla, 
touched by the tale of her troubles, her pas- 
sionate appeal to him for protection, and the 
memory of his early love,—he makes her an 
offer, which she at once accepts. They are 
married; butafter some timeJohn Massingbird 
turns up alive, and ‘‘ Verner’s Pride’’ is at onee 
surrendered to him. Lionel’s mother gives 
a home to him, and his wife, Sibylla, now 
struck with consumption, fretful, selfish, and 
full of mean suspicions, making his life 
almost too heayy to bear; but by her own 
wilful imprudence she kills herself. An ap- 
bape of Dr, West’s—who is Dickens’ fat 
oy, with a tendency to explosive compounds 
—blows up an old bureau and discovers the 
stolen codicil; John Massingbird imme- 
diately resigns Verner’s Pride to Lionel, and 


he marries his true and tender love, Lucy | 


Tempest. 


** Need you go for good, Lucy ?”’ 

She raised her eyes to him with a shy glance, and 
Lionel, with a half-uttered exclamation of emotion, caught 
her to his breast, and took his first long silent kiss of 
love from her lips, It was not like those snatched kisses 
of years ago, 





“My darling! my‘darling ! God alone knows what my | beyond the reach of apologetic ingenuity, if 


love for you has been.” 

Lionel Verner is the hero of the book, and 
his character is very fairly worked out. 
The strain that his proud sensitive nature 
suffers from Sibylla’s jilting, his uncle's 
coldness, his first wife’s frivolity and com- 
plaints, and the occasional breakings-through 
of his ao love for Lucy Tempest, are 
well represented. His uncouth and kind 
medical brother, James, too, and his proud 
correct mother, have each an individuality of 
their own ; the slight sketches of Mother Duff 
and her son Dan are good. » boo 
would have gained in interest by being in 
two volumes instead of three; 
are slips in the English which are scarcely 
pardonable in a lady’s writing :—‘‘ That is 
the reason why I am presumptive enough to 
suggest the » he to you,” (vol. il., p. 174); 
‘‘Her fitful mood vexed him above common” 
(vol. iii., p. 7), are one or two of the instances 
we have noticed. 

We would also suggest that a man from 
the diggings like Captain Cannonby, who 
would say in one sentence (vol. iii., p. 23), 
‘Parties to the gold-fields don’t carry a 
supply of coffins with them,’ would not be 
likely to break out in the next sentence into 
‘‘He died at early dawn, just as the sun 
burst out to illumine the heavens ;’’ also, that 
codicils are not now written on parchment 
and sealed with seals; and tH&t estates do 
not lapse to those to whom they are be- 
queathed—or better, devised. If Mrs. Wood 
would produce her books at longer intervals, 
and not enter the lists for the champion’s 
title of ‘‘The Author of Most of the New 
Novels,” but condense and finish off her work 
better, she might, we think, do herself more 
justice than her late works have done her. 

F. 





BISHOP COLENSO AND HISCRITICS : 
A LAYMAN’S VIEW. 


PLAIN, POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS OF THE 
OBJECTIONS OF THE RIGHT REY, 
JOHN WILLIAM COLENSO, D.D., BISHOP 
OF NATAL By the Rev. GgorGr Va.tis 
GaRLAND, M.A. Rivingtons. 

LETTER TO BISHOP COLENSO, wherein his 
Objections to the Pentateuch are examined in 
Detail. By the Rev. Wiz1t1am H. Hoare, M.A. 
Rivingtons. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 

BISHOP COLENSO’S OBJECTIONS TO THE 
VERACITY OF THE PENTATEUCH : An 
Examination by the Rev. Bourcurrr Wrey 
Savitz, M.A. William Freeman. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
By Isaac Taytor. Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 

AN ANSWER TO THE DIFFICULTIES IN 
BISHOP COLENSO’S BOOK ON THE PEN- 
TATEUCH. By the Rev. J. B. Turner. 
Rivingtons. 

THE BIBLE IN THE WORKSHOP: A 
Refutation of Bishop Colenso’s Critical Exa- 
mination of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. 
By Two Working Men, a Jew and a Gentile. 
Kent & Co. 


ik there a basis for religious belief incapable 

of destruction by critical inquiry? Is 
there a foundation for religion, whose solidity 
will only become the more evident the more 
thoroughly it is examined? And if there is, 
what isit? These are the momentous issues 
raised by the Bishop of Natal’s recent work. 
The Bishop himself feels this. Those who 


_have undertaken to reply to him feel it. 





j 


| Their ar 


ments are moulded by their percep- 
tion of these questions, and the answers they 
more or less consciously make to them in 
their own minds. We propose, therefore, in 


our remarks — these answers, to deal with 





the substantial question rather than with the 


cited the titles, and to which several others 
might be added. 

With the exception of Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
all of these writers, —setting aside the oon 
with which their argument is in some cases 
rg lg ee to show, by examining 

e Bishop’s objections to the history of 
the Exodus in detail, that they are not 
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it be allowed two — :—1. An unlimited 
right of supplying, by conject-e, supposed 
facts not stated or alluded in the Hare 
tural accounts; 2. An unlimited recourse to 
miraculous agency, if what we call natural 
agencies, in other words, the Divine action, 
such as we know it by experience, is insuffi- 
cient for the required explanation. Now, 
granting that under these concessions plau- 
sible solutions of the difficulties brought for- 
ward by Dr. Colenso may be obtained, the 
all-important question remains, whether we 
of the present day can hope to acquire a firm 
foundation for our religious belief by such a 
process. Let us souniten this question. 

Modern thought rests upon the assumption 
that the Divine action, infinitely as its form 
and modes of operation may be varied, is in 
its nature ever the same; the same nowas in 
the remotest ages of geological time. This 
assumption is at the bottom of all our science. 
Now, the Scriptures, if we read them without 
explaining them away, represent the Divine 
action to have been in former times of a nature 
quite different from what we find it to be at 
present. Namely, while to our experience 
God always acts indirectly through definite 
means, the Scriptures represent Him to have 
continually acted directly, by immediate 
manifestations of His will. This is the 
stumbling-block to our belief of the Scrip- 
tural accounts. To remove it, and induce us 
heartily to accept conclusions so much op- 

ysed to our ordinary thoughts, we require 
that the Scriptural histories should bear the 
strictest examination ; that no imconsisten- 
cies, no uncertainty, should appear in them : 
that they should leave no gaps where the 
marvel-lovying faculty of the imagination 
might creep in to throw its glamour over the 
scene, as it has done over all other ancient 
story. But how can we attain such a con- 
viction of the consistency and accuracy if the 
Scriptural story can be maintained only by 
buttressing it up with suppositions drawn 
from our own fancies’ Those who choose to 
assume that the Scriptures are infallible may, 
no doubt, by such a process stop the chinks 
through which the wind of doubt would steal 
in upon them. But what effect will be pro- 
duced on those to whom the assumption of 
infallibility in any book without proof of it 
seems a sin against the mstinct of truth ? 
What on those who have been trained to 
assume other books to be imfallible, or to 
assume, beyond the infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures, an infallibility im the Church which 
the assailants of Dr. Colenso would for the 
most part disclaim, as strongly as the Bishop 
of Natal disclaims the infallibility of the Pen- 
tateuch’ Surely these questions cannot be 
lightly passed over by any who hold, as we 
desire to hold, the Catholic faith in the Son 
of God, and believe that this faith is destined 
to be the permanent foundation of a religion 
for mankind. 

The Christian name does not extend over 
more than one-third of the human race. 
this one-third at least two-thirds believe 
in an infallibility beyond the Scriptures, 
which the Protestaut nations reject. The 
religious faith of Christendom is rent ‘to its 
basis by this division. Can we hope that 
Christianity will cover the earth till this rent 
is closed? Can we hope that it will ever 
close, so long as we rest our belief on 
a foundation which we can uphold only by 
unproved assumptions? Can we hope 
the adherents of other creeds will surrender 
the assumed infallibility of their holy books, 
to-take up with the assumed infallibility of 


our holy books, if that imfallibility is to be 
sustained by unproved guesses?’ Yet all the 


defenders of the Pentateuch whom we have 
cited, however different their assumption, 
agree in this, that its narrative can be rescued 
from the claws of Dr. Colenso’s arithmetic 
only by the intervention of unproved con- 
jectures. There must be ‘ something 
rotten in the state” of our creed if we are 
driven to such extremities. Is it not a divine 
warning to seek for some foundation which 
shall not need such hollow props? May there 
not be assigned to the criticism which seryes 
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up to us such tough bits the providential 
function of bringing our minds face to face 
with reality, and leading us, by upsetting 
our preconceived notions of what a revelation 
ought to be, to learn how much wiser God’s 
way of revealing Himself to man has been 
than the seailiod depicted by our imagin- 
ations ? 

- We cry out for infallibility, like children 
crying for the moon. Now infallibility is a 
mode of power, the highest form of that 
‘* knowledge ”’ which St. Paul tells us ‘‘ puf- 
feth up.” But the Church was founded on 
the manifestations not of power, but of that 
which is mightier than power—the might of 
love. No legions of angels chased the legions 
of Rome from Palestine; but One was ‘‘lifted 
up from the earth,” that He might ‘‘ draw 
all men unto Him.” Surely here is a decided 
indication that we are looking in the wrong 
direction, when we look for the revelation of 
God to any display of power, physical or 
intellectual. Science teaches us the same 
lesson in her own way. She, shows us that 
wisdom is greater than strength. The 
Oriental who resolves all natural phenomena 
into the direct will of God, sees boundless 
power everywhere—Allah Akhbar! God is 
great. But he has no science. For science 
can arise only where men are convinced that 
the power of God is inseparably wedded to 
this wisdom, which works through determined 
means, and seek to discover the eternal rela- 
tions by which the manifestation of the 
Divine Being is self-governed. But higher 
than the choice of means is the choice of 
ends: of that for which the means are a 
Now the choice of ends is the 


means. 
special province of goodness or love. Thus 
it is that the eternal union of power 


with wisdom becomes possible. Therefore, 
if the Diving Being should manifest His 
essence to man in a manner accordant with 
the discoveries of science, this manifestation 
ought to resolve itself into a display of 
infinite love. And precisely on the assump- 
tion of such a manifestation was the Church 
founded. 

Here we take our stand. This is the 
foundation which we say that no criticism 
ean endanger; for it rests upon a double 
support, proved in every other case to be 
unfailing, namely, (1) the general analogy 
of all other knowledge: (2) the power pos- 
sessed by this conception of explaining a 
vast hele of particular facts. Now these 
facts we learn mainly from the Bible. Here, 
_ therefore, it is that the Scriptures of the Old 

and New Testament come in, under their 
true character: a character admitting of the 
most fearless critical handling, without de- 
manding the — of any exceptional 
assumptions, because these Scriptures are 
distinguished from all other professed reve- 
lations, by being not only a collection of 
sacred books, but a collection of books em- 
bodying the growth of a nation, and inse- 
parably connected with that great event 
which has coloured the whole subsequent 
history of those races, to whom time has 
given, or is giving, the government of the 
earth. On _ this uliarity Mr. Taylor 
justly insists in his pamphlet, cited at 
the head of the present article. It 
constitutes the grain of wheat among the 
bushel of verbiage served up by the veteran 
author for our spiritual sustenance at the 
present crisis ; and we thank him for it. But, 
unhappily, instead of using the argument to 
show the freedom of Christian thought from 
rs. to the letter . the Bible, 7 uses it 

or a purpose precisely opposite. If we are 
to believe him, the Olristian is no better off 
than the modern Jew, who, if he loses his 
faith in the infallibility of his Scriptures, must 
lose also all faith in a Revelation of God. 
But God has ‘provided some better thing” 
for us. To the Christian the coming of 
Christ stamps the ancient history of the 
Jewish nation with the ineffaceable mark of 
Divine workmanship, and thus superadds 
the certainties of science to the poetry of 
feeling. or this coming is the crowning act 
of a national development, carried on through 
a long series of ages and a manifold succes- 





sion of events, pointing to some great Deli- 
verer to arise out of that nation, through 
whom all mankind should be blessed; while 
parallel with it runs a triple independent 
development of other history, political, reli- 
gious, and intellectual, by which the face of 
the world at the birth of this great Deliverer 
was prepared for His reception. (1.) The 
Roman empire, by its wide-reaching sway 
and internal peace, and the Greek con- 
quests, by diffusing generally the know- 
ledge of that language, furnished the 
needful facilities for proclaiming the good 
news. (2.) The decay of faith in the ancient 
religions, and the tendency «to search 
for some new form of belief, had disposed 
men’s minds to receive the announcement. 
(3.) The union of Greek and Jewish thought, 
at Alexandria had evolved the conception 
of the Logos, or Word of God, than which 
none could be better adapted to secure a 
right appreciation of the nature of Christ, if 
the belief of the Church about that nature 
was well founded. On a seed-bed thus pre- 
pared by long and varied culture, fell, when 
‘‘all things were ready,” the Divine seed, 
that is, the Person of Christ, unique in the 
history of man. The incidents of His life 
wore fitted to ripen the germ of faith in Him 
into a rich fruit, whose life-giving qualities 
have been proved by the experience of 
eighteen centyries. Here is the affirmation, 
by the history of more than three thousand 
ears, a history entirely beyond the scope of 
uman contrivance, of that presumption as 
to the essential nature of God for which 
scientific thought creates a primd facie 
probability, and fo which the deepest in- 
stincts of our moral being spontaneously 
respond. 
at need have we, then, to assume the 
infallibility of any book, or set of books, 
when we can point, in proof of our faith, 
to such unchallengeable witness? What 
necessity is there for attributing to the pre- 
paration of Jewish history for the coming of 
the Messiah, a divine action different in kind 
from that known to our present experience, 
when we see the independent preparation 
for that coming made by tiie course of Greek 
and Roman history, where the very men 
who claim this special action for Jewish 
history would be the first todeny its existence ? 
Assume that the result of critical inquiry 
into the Scripture story should sweep away 
all notion of infallibility, and destroy all 
belief in any so-called miraculous agency in 
connection with it, what will follow ? Simply 
this: in place of appealing to those Scriptures 
for proof that God can supersede the course 
of nature, we shall appeal to them for proof 
that He can and does use all natural powers, 
including the powers of human nature, to 
a about ends higher than those powers 
could naturally achieve. The conception of 
the supernatural, which, in its present form, 
wars with science, and runscounter toanalogy, 
will give place to a conception of the super- 
natural, which fits in with science and is 
affirmed by analogy. For the supernatural, 
conceived as the use of the natural for ends 
higher than its own ends, is precisely ana- 
logous to our own action on the nature 
around us. Every work of human art is 
supernatural; that is, it is a result which no 
natural agency could have produced without 
the intervention of man. But however 
supernatural in its results, it is brought 
about by the use of natural powers, each of 
which retains its own law of being, while 
lending itself to the purposes of human con- 
trivance. And as man thus acts towards 
nature, so would the Jewish history, as 
critical inquiry presents it to us when taken 
in connexion with Christianity, show that 
God has acted towards man, never super- 
seding his natural powers, leaving them 
always to their natural action, but so direct- 
ing that action, by touches of His providential 
care too fine to be discerned till we can look 
back upon them as a whole, that He has 
roduced a result of which the actors never 
ed—the indestructible monument of 
His ever-present goodness. May we not 
have reason to bless the Bishop of Natal 
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rather than to curse him, if his much-decried 
arithmetic should open our eyes to discern 
the richly varied beauty of Divine Wisdom, 
where we had accustomed ourselves to look 
only for the cyclopean massiveness of Divine 
Strength ? 

In the present contest the Bishop of Natal 
and his critics seem to us, according to the 
old tale, to be both right, and both wrong. 
The opponents of the Bishop are right in 
their feeling, that the Scriptures cannot be 
dissected so as to apply to one part a treat- 
ment different from that applied to another. 
One Spirit runs through them from beginning 
to end; they point to One Being, indicating 
the long preparation for His coming, or the 
circumstances immediately connected with it. 
We think the Bishop’s work, so far as it 
has proceeded, lamentably deficient in over- 
looking this connexion, and treating the 
faith in Christ as if it were only a re- 
flection of the faith in our own conscience, 
instead of regarding that conscience as the 
imperfect reflection of the Spirit perfectly 
displayed in Him. But what is this Spirit ? 
Is it a Spirit of infallibility separating those 
who received it from the rest of mankind, 
and puffing up those who draw from the 
supposed well of unerring truth with the 
wind of spiritual conceit? Or is it nota 
spirit of trust in a Divine Presence, com- 
mon to those who hearand to Him whospeaks, 
a Spirit of entire sincerity, of profound un- 
selfishness, of unflagging earnestness in the 
cause of goodness, and righteousness, and 
truth ? 

If this be the real Spirit of the Scriptures, 
those must be very far from possessing it who 
would bid us to phen our ears against doubts, 
to dismiss inquiry with a sneer, to roll our- 
selves in the mantle of fancied knowledge, 
and to conceal the imperfections or incon- 
gruities (if any) of the Sacred story beneath 
a cobweb of brainspun suggestions, instead 
of honestly confessing that the story is im- 
perfect or incongruous, and that we lack 
materials for constructing a better one. 
Here it is that we hold the opponents of Dr, 
Colenso to be wrong, even more dangerously 
than the Bishop, as the men who should 
strew rushes over a rugged path would be 
in more danger of falling than one who 
should kick every stone in his way, to see 
whether it would bear him, though at the 
risk of hurting his toes. 

The true course for the critic of the Scrip- 
tures, in our judgment, is, to examine every 
partwith fearless honesty, without forgetting 
that the connexion of the whole is indepen- 
dent of the peculiarities of the part, The 
stones of a bridge will keep each other up 
when put together, though taken separately 
each would fall to the ground. In such a 
spirit we hope to see the criticism of the 
Bible undertaken and carried through, being 
firmly persuaded that in this case, as in all 
others, the law of the Spirit of Christ is ‘‘ the 
perfect law of liberty ;” and that it can and 
will legitimate its divine origin, by recon- 
ciling Assuredness of Trust with Freedom of 
coq. E. V.N. 





HISTOIRE GENERALE de YARCHITEC- 
TURE, par Dante Ramésg, Architecte. Paris: 
Amyot. 1862. 


NDER the guise of a History of Archi- 
tecture, M. Daniel Ramée,. author of 
a ‘‘ Théologie Cosmogonique, ou Reconstitu- 
tion de l’ancienne et primitive Loi,” ad- 
ministers a new version of universal history, 
that a be defined as a sermon, in 
two thick volumes, on the irreconcileable 
difference and eternal enmities of the chief 
human races, the essential nobleness of the 
ancient Egyptian (especially seen in its 
religion , and of most Arian races, and the 
impossibility of their tolerating on the same 
globe the Semitic—the source, either person- 
ally or by the religions it has engendered, of all 
decline and every evil, past or presenf, in the 
superior communities of Ham and Japhet. 
Considering rightly that ‘‘ Architecture is 
one of the expressions of the harmony or the 


disorder that rules a people or a civilization” 
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(p. 608), M. Ramée has taken its history as a 
fit one wherewith to wrap up this outrageous 
theory of human affairs. Not that any at- 
tempt is made to connect them, or draw the 
slightest illustration of one from the other, as 
the three foremost investigators of this his- 
tory,—M. Viollet-le-Duc in his own country, 
Mr.Fergusson and Mr. Ruskin in ours,—have 
been and are educing its many wonderful 
testimonies to the most important but most 
recondite facts, in a true and sober philosophy 
of history. Here, on the contrary, the archi- 
tectural descriptions and the anti-Semitic 
diatribes are merely interstratified, with as 
little connection as the alternate lines of 
common and of sympathetic ink in which 
secret despatches are said to have been some- 
times written. Any architectonic fact would 
have fitted as well into any other place as 
that in which it now stands. 

Of the threefold division into antiquity, 
the middle age, and the renaissance, the first 
is defined to include ‘‘the Oriental (i.e. 
Indian) phase, the Egyptian, Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Roman.” (Page 19.) ‘When 
these civilizations had finished their career 

. on their ruins arose a new civilization, 
composed of elements contradictory and 
antagonistic, which, instead of doing good to 
the men of this corner of the globe called 
Europe, was a true scourge, and plunged the 
human reason and intellect in darkness, by 
trying to bring them down to the level of 
those Bedouin races que l’on dirait maudites 
et perdues.” (Page 18.) Hence, ‘‘ the second, 
the middle age, comprises the Germanic 
phase with a Semitic religion; and the third, 
at length, the Renaissance and modern times, 


the reaction against the preceding phase, and | 


a complete reconciliation with antiquity.”’ 
The decline of Greece is attributed to the 
teaching of Socrates, whose “ idea of God 
was conformable to the Semitic view.” 
(Page — ‘** He did not address himself to 
the learned men, to men who had developed 


their reason by observation and knowledge | 
| or illustration, by the rather smaller volumes 


of the law of things, but to the artisans, the 
people, to those least capable of appreciating 
the tendency of his ideas. He occupied 
himself only with abstractions, and separated 
thought from the terrestrial and material 
world, like the Arabs and Jews. He was the 
author of the ideology that has brought in 
and perpetuates all perturbation in the 
world. . «+ Religion was sapped at its 
foundation, and the Areopagus very justly 
condemned him to death; for he offended 
reason, the sound Arian reason. . .. . 
The doctrines of Socrates, being irrational 
and in discord with the intellectual and phy- 
sical world, have powerfully contributed to 
the introduction of the arbitrary, and hence 
of the ugly, into the world, as well as their 
action in the arts.” 

Worse was to come, however, when ‘“‘ four 
centuries had elapsed since Greece had heard 
the empty teachings of Socrates.” (p. 703.) 
‘* A dismal spirit, inimical to order, has pene- 
trated for a long series of ages the West, has 
blighted and perverted it. From an Oriental 
race, inferior to the races of the North... 
the spirit of disorder has not ceased to disturb 
the Western races of noble blood. Religious 
laws made for a nomade and credulous society 
were imposed on the agricultural and indus- 
trious nations, at first in a pacific manner, 
afterwards by force. Hence that struggle 
which, for its maintenance in the midst of 
European nations, this code, contrary to their 
inclinations, keeps up. This Mosaic code 
gives no rule, no precept to man to guide 
him in his relations to the affairs of this world. 
This code, powerless to direct man in his 
material life, and in the works to which he is 
destined on this earth, leaves human action'to 
float in the vague and the arbitrary.” (p. 701.) 
‘* Hence also the disappearance of the sen- 
timent of the true and the beautiful, and 
consequently the decline of the arts 
begun at the end of the Roman Empire, 
and continued to this day, save a mo- 
ment of interruption during the sixteenth 
and the first half of the seventeenth century. 
The middle age offers the spectacle of the 
invasion and preponderance of Semitic Ori- 








entalism in the bosom of nations civilisatrices, 
laborious, moral, and no way given to the 
supernatural.” oe 

The above charges against the ‘‘ Semitic 
code” are not very consistent with that 
brought in the chapter on the Jews, ‘‘ for the 





philosopher and historian who seek to dis- | ) ; 
cover truth in the human annals of the most | the above perpendicular with the hypothe- 


remote times, the le that of all ancient | nuse. 
aot M. Ramée | just 192, and its diagonal = 192 ¥3 = 


peoples offers the least interest.” 
here finds that ‘‘ all is limited to the earth, to 
the temporal.” (Page 320.) ‘‘ Under Solomon, 
the Jewish spirit became stationary. 
not that he was entirely without natural 
aptitude, but we learn from the Jewish 


It was | 


angle to the hypothenuse.”” Unhappily this 
perpendicular must measure just 240. In 
the next line, ‘‘it is to be remarked that the 
pyramid’s slopes . are equal to the 
diagonal of a cube whose side _ would 
have for measure the perpendicular drawn 
to” the side 400 from the meeting of 


But such a cube’s side must be 


1/110592, while the pyramid’s slope, (the 
hypothenuse to 200 and 250) is y 102500, 

ese specimens of how an architect would 
measure if living ‘‘in a civilization ordered 
and ruled,” &c., hardly equal the remark on 


annals how far his wisdom went, and by his | the previous page, that ‘ the base is to the 


temple is known the insufficiency and little 
delicacy of his taste.’’ Certainly, if by ‘his 
temple’? be meant that most ghastly hybrid 
between a steam factory and a model prison 
that disfigures page 328—in which however 
the designer has contradicted even two of the 
very few dimensions the ‘‘ annals’’ afforded 
him, the central and lateral intercolumnia- 
tions of the porch, which he might have 
learnt from Ezekiel, cap. xl. vy. 48. It is to 
be regretted he has favoured us with no other 
similar attempt, where the redesigned work 
was an ‘‘Arian”’ one; for it is remarkable 
that, though noticing the late discoveries at 
the tomb of Mausolus (p. 568), he adopts no 
better ideal of that monument than one 
suggested years ago in Garbett’s ‘‘ Principles 
of Design,’’ and from the same little work 
(but with acknowledgment) his solution of 


| the other chief crux of restorers, the tomb of 


Porsenna. (P. 595.) To the same, and two 
other English books, Fergusson’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Architecture,”’ and Weale’s ‘of 
London,” he is indebted for nearly every 
illustration, except in the brief chapter on 
France, and the Egyptian portion, which is 
by far the most fully treated. 

The mere architectural information will, in 


| no school beyond Egypt, bear the least com- 


parison with that afforded, either in description 


of Fergusson, or even the published instalment 
of M. Viollet-le-Duc’sadmirable ‘‘ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné.”’ The Parthenon is actually figured 
with a blank pediment ; and, though the dis- 
coveries of Mr. Penrose in its minute 
measures — without which nothing now 
written could be called a history of archi- 
tecture—are slightly alluded to, the similar 
ones of Mr. Ruskin on Byzantine build- 
ings, equally remarkable and important, are 
unnoticed. Rather more space than is given 
to the cathedrals of any single nation, is 
devoted to the Pyramids, which all writers 
about ‘‘the sentiment of the true and the 
beautiful ’’ seem to persist in fancying have 
something to do with architecture. It is well 
known that, with few exceptions, the forty 
pyramids were designed to have all the same 
gradient ; the identity is just close enough to 
prove this intention, and the difference 
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enough to show great inability to measure | 


accurately. To believe M. Ramée, however, 
‘** Tn a civilization ordered and ruled by laws 
that are the result of the knowledge of 
natural phenomena, all things are disposed 
according to these phenomena, and the rela- 
tions more or less direct that they have among 
each other. . 
order, a harmony, a homogeneity, 


oblique height as four is to five, and the base 
is to the vertical height as eight is to jive, 
numbers sacred and harmonious.” It must 
be granted, however, that equally ‘‘har- 
monious”’ ones characterise other architects’ 
theories on these simplest of piles, among 
whom Bishop Colenso is certainly wanted 
more than on our copies of Moses or even 
Herodotus, of whose arithmetic it is said that 
‘‘ when items and a total are both given, they 
are rather more likely to disagree than to 
agree.” For Mr. Perring, in Colonel Vyse’s 
work, on discovering the above ratio of the 
half-base to the height as four to five, adds, 
‘« And this gives, on a direct section,—as half 
the base : the perpendicular height : : the 
apotheme or slant side : the whole base.” 
Tho slant side is 7/ (4? + 5%) = 741, and as 
4:5:: /41: 7 64°0625, instead of 64 
the ‘‘whole base.” But Mr. Fergusson, 
quoting this in his ‘‘ Handbook,” and pro- 
posing a far more refined theory of his own 
than Cheops ever dreamt of, calling a right 
angle 7a, makes the inclination of the pyra- 
mid’s edge to the horizon 3a (whence its in- 
clination to the vertical = 4a), and in the 
next line, its inclination to the opposite edge 
74a, so that he considers twice 4 to amount 
to 74 ‘* approximately.” 

After all, it is moon b a joke to talk of any 
theory of architectural history before we can 
even dispose of the present Manethonic 
superstition, that these pyramids and their 
surrounding tombs are the oldest remains in 
Egypt, when their every detail proclaims 
them, clearer than words can, to belong to 
the last debasement of the same civilization 
which in its palmy days had produced Karnac 
and Luxor. Everything intended for orna- 
ment, discovered by Colonel Vyse, is to that 
of ancient Egypt, we will not say what 
Elizabethan is to early English, but what 
Highgate Cemetery art is to early English. 
It is all ugly to us, because it never appealed, 
when made, to any remaining sense of the 
beautiful, but to that of the fashionable, which 
isthus proved to have then become omnipotent. 
What M. Ramée calls the ‘ delicious taste of 


_ simple architectural lines” sprase 155), deco- 
J 


rating the sarcophagus’ of Mykerinus, is the 
last stage of shopkeepers’ taste, characteristic 
of all the oldest and rottenest societies ; and 
every work of the times of Cheops, Cephren 
and Mykerinus, adds its testimony to that of 
all reliable history, that those monarchs 


| reigned (probably in the reverse order to 


that in which we name them) in the only 
hiatus that Manetho’s legends unquestionably 


.. We there see in the social | present when compared with all real chrono- 
. . . | logy, namely, posterior to Shishak, and in 


imitated from the ratios of numbers, the geo- | the age that Herodotus and Diodorus were 
informed, three or four centuries before the 


metrical relations that true science finds in 
entire nature.”’ (Page 160.) As a specimen, 
—it is part of the true ‘“ Théologie 
Cosmogonique” to admit ‘25 divine 


essences, 9 male and 16 female,” because | 


| 


‘*le plus beau triangle” has the squares on | 


its sides as 9, 16, and 25. But how and 


where are we to see such a triangle in pyra- | 


mids, whose half-base and height were 
plainly meant to be (not as 3 to 4, but) as 4 
to 5? 


| 


M. Ramée will show us: erect such | 


a triangle with its base 4 answering to the | 
whole side of a pyramid of, say 400 cubits: 





then, says he, half the hypothenuse, or 250, 
will give the height of the pyramid. 
another measure,” he adds, ‘will equally 
give this height, which will be . . obtained 
by a perpendicular drawn from the right 
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‘** But | 


| 


former saw them. Nor is it credible that 
priests could juggle even him into a belief 
that works before his eyes, really ‘‘ 5300 


&e. &e. From Autobiographical Memoirs, Jour- 
nals, Narratives, Correspondence, &. Edited 
by his Nephew and Son-in-Law, the Rev. Hzr- 
BERT Ranpoupu, M.A., Oxon. London. John 
Murray, 1862. Two vols. 
LIFE of Sir Robert Wilson could hardly 
fail to be a valuable and instructive 
work. Few men have seen more of active 
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service, and few have been less rewarded 
than he. His military works haye gone 
through many editions, and are recognised 
as standard authorities on the subjects of 
which they treat. He has contributed much 
to elucidate the history of the last years of 
the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 


teenthcentury. In most of the military events 
of that stirring period he was a prominent 
actor. But, while the long list of foreign 


orders and titles appended to his name on 
the title page of his Life proves that he was 
highly appreciated by the Governments of 
eontinental nations, the absence of any Eng- 
lish decoration shows that for some reason 
he was not equally appreciated in his own. 
Sir Robert Wilson, able officer and graphic 
writer as he undoubtedly was, occupied the 
dreaded position of a man with a grievance. 
‘* Sir Robert Wilson,” says his biographer, 
** proudly claimed the honours which he had 
nobly won. * * * * He pressed his claims 
through many years upon many persons 
successively holding high offices in the state. 
All acknowledged his rights; none conceded 
or effectually vindicated them.” ‘‘ Evidence 
shall be uced,”’ it is said in another place, 
**that Sir Robert Wilson’s exclusion from 
the customary rewards of conspicuous merit 
was the determined and systematic injury of 
successive Governments, upon party grounds.” 
A hardly credible charge. Englishmen have 
in the main great confidence in the integrity 
of their public men. Even if ministers had 
the power to intercept the favour with which 
royalty should reward distinguished merit, 
bystanders do not see what adequate motive 
could exist for the perpetration of injustice, 
ially by successive Goverments. 

By farthe greater portion of the two volumes 
now published is autobiographical. They 
bring the personal history of Sir Robert 
Wilson down to the of Tilsit in 
1807. The third volume is to follow as 
quickly as possible. It will contain a nar- 
rative of his services in the formation and 
command of the Lusitanian Legion in the 
Peninsular War of 1808-9, and will bring the 
biography down to the close of 1814. Suc- 
oval volumes—we are not told how many 
—will narrate the story of Sir Robert Wilson’s 
defence of the claim of Marshal Ney to the 
benefit of the capitulation of Paris, which, to 
use his own words, brought down upon him 
for the time ‘‘ the implacable resentment of 
the Duke of Wellington ;” his share in the 
escape of Lavalette, and the part which he 
took in the funeral of Queen Caroline; his 
volunteer services in Spain in 1823, his career 
in Parliament as member for Southwark, his 
private life from 1832 to 1842; and finally, his 
conduct as Governorand Commander-in-Chief 
~ Gibraltar, whence he returned home to 

e. 

The editor, it must be said, has taken 
but er, pains with his subject. There 
is not a date at the head of a page, or in 
an easily discoverable position through- 
out the two volumes; a few are scattered 
through the text; but any reader opening a 
page and wishing to know when the incident 
of which he is reading occurred, will be quite 
unable to ascertain the fact. Readers 
beyond the circle of Sir Robert Wilson’s 
family care for perusing his life only as 
that of an actor in some of the most interest- 
ing scenes of modern history. ‘To give the 
details of such a man’s life, without at the 
same time pointing out the connection of the 
narrative with the history of the day, is 
vexatious to the reader, and detracts ma- 
terially from the value of the book. To 
make his work intelligible, Mr. Randolph 
should, before each chapter of Sir Ro- 
bert’s journal, have devoted half a dozen 
pages to a sketch of the particular events 
in the world’s history to which the journal 
refers. Mr. Randolph does not even tell 
us when Sir Robert Wilson entered the 


army, and neither the headings of his pages. 


nor the table of contents afford us the slightest 
clue to the mystery. Yet without this in- 
formation how are we to know what the 
great operations were in which he immedi- 
ately took part? We are told that he 
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landed at Ostend, and that ‘‘ the Emperor ”’ 
reviewed the troops soon afterwards. But 
there is not a single date. We find out 
incidentally that the Duke of York was 
in Flanders; we are not teld either here 
or in any part of the book who ‘the 
Emperor” was who reviewed the troops. 
The reader must first exercise his ingenuity 
in finding out by circumstantial evidence 
that the campaign was that of 1794, and 
must then draw on his historical knowledge 
for the fact that ‘‘the Emperor’ was the 
Emperor of Austria, and the enemy Repub- 
lican France. And let it be observed, that 
the battles and skirmishes in which Sir 
Robert Wilson was constantly engaged are 
as interesting as the battles of the Thirty 
Years’ War, if we cannot refer tothe general 
scope and — of the campaign in which 
they occurred. 

The *‘Oomité du Salut Public” had 
made enormous preparations for the war. 
The decrees of 23rd August and 5th Septem- 
ber had sent almost every youth capable of 
bearing arms to the frontier. Nearly a 
million of men were prepared to act on the 
offensive. If the interior garrisons, the sick, 
&c., were counted, this force was much larger. 
Many men of considerable genius had arisen 
among the republicans. The whole ability 
of France was concentrated in the career of 
arms. Civil employment was everywhere ex- 
tinguished. The whole energy of the people 
took a warlike direction. "ithe assignats 
had hardly yet begun to suffer depreciation ; 
three-fourths of the property of France 
were at the absolute disposal of a Government 
sees me enforced its mandates with the guil- 
otine. 

The allies, on the other hand, were dis- 
tracted by opposing interests, and paralyzed 
by divisions among their sovereigns. Russia 
was arming against Poland. Prussia was 
disbanding part of her troops; and while 
Frederick illiam, with absurd incon- 
sistency, was loudly bewailing the spread of 
revolutionary doctrines and power, he was 
sending directions to disband a large portion 
of his army. The Emperor of Austria, 
equally loud in his anticipations of coming 
ruin, contented himself, nevertheless, with 
an offer to take the disbanded troops of 
Prussia into his pay—an offer which Frederick 
William disdainfully refused. 

Mr. Pitt, at the head of English affairs, 
soon found that the principal share of the war 
must fall upon the shoulders of England, if 
his peculiar views of European policy were to 
be upheld. Prussia was retained with diffi- 
culty in the alliance, and agreed to furnish 
62,000 men, a promise which she performed 
by raising about 30,000 men, and pocketing 
the English subsidy for the full number. 
General Mack, who was at first intrusted by 
the allies with the chief conduct of the cam- 
paign, proposed to break through the French 
ines of operation by the capture of Landrécy, 
and then to march straight by Laon upon 
Paris, leaving a strong army in West Flanders 
to protect his flank and rear. But the Flem- 
ings remonstrated against having their coun- 
try turned into a battle field, and the plan was 
abandoned. It was resolved to capture Lan- 
drécy, and establish there the base of opera- 
tions. 

While this was the position of affairs, 
young Wilson joined the army, and shortly 
afterwards the review mentioned in his 
memoir took place. We only complain that 
his biographer did not take the trouble to 
say so. 

e historians state the number of men 
who took part in this review at over a hun- 
dred thousand men. Wilson tells us that 
there were not ninety thousand effectives ; 
yet even with that diminished number of 
men, the old and absurd system was followed 
of dividing the army into many detachments. 
The object ostensibly was to protect every 
avenue into Flanders, as if the first duty of 
an army which proposed to act on the offen- 
sive was to divide and scatter itself over as 
cages frontier as possible. The Republicans, 
profiting by this strange golicy, etermined 
on a series of attacks on the detached posts 
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of the allies, at the same time moving for- 
ward their two win ne towards Philip- 
ville, the other towards Dunkirk. 

On the 26th of April, a movement was 
ordered along the whole line. Wilson had 
been attached as a cornet to the 15th Hussars, 
which were placed under General Otto, an 
old Hungarian officer, who acted as lieu- 
tenant to the Duke of York. He was a 
— old fellow; but Wilson thought the 

eneral somewhat of a barbarian when he 
heard him assert that he should die happy, if 
only he could once more hear the trumpets 
sound a charge against the Prussians. 
Under him Wilson saw his first battle. The 
15th, with two squadrons of Leopold Hussars, 
were ordered to advance, for Otto had re- 
ceived intelligence that the Emperor, who 
was on his road to Cateau, was intercepted 
by the enemy. The French cavalry 
were in line, but no sooner did the 
British squadrons advance than the enemy 
opened out right and left, and retreating to 
the flanks at a gallop, showed the French 
infantry posted behind a hollow, and covered 
by artillery. The gunners were sabred at 
the guns, and the British charge pierced 
right through the ranks of the infantry, just 
in time to encounter the French cavalry, 
who, having galloped round the flanks, were 
attempting to form in the rear. Men and 
horses went down before the furious onset of 
the British squadrons, who afterwards 
charged back through the line they had per- 
forated, and rejoined the army. This action 
has been described by military historians as 
one that rivalled any in military story. Wil- 
son speaks in terms of disgust of the drunken- 
ness which existed in all ranks of the British 
army, and states that all ranks, even the high- 
est, used to appear on parade in a disgraceful 
state of intoxication. He speaks in terms of 
even greater disgust of the barbarous flog- 
ging which converted the lines of British 
regiments into human shambles. ‘‘ The 
halberds,” he says, ‘‘ were regularly erected 
along the linesevery morning, and the shrieks 
of the sufferers made a Pandemonium from 
which the foreigner fled with terror, and with 
astonishment at the severity of our military 
code.”’ This horror he retained all his life; 
and on every occasion when he could do so, 
he raised his voice in Parliament against the 
impolicy and cruelty of such a practice. 

In 1796 Sir Robert Wilson returned with 
his regiment to England, and shortly after- 
wards married. The bride and bridegroom 
were both wards in Chancery and under age. 
They, therefore, were married by the law of 
Scotland, at Gretna Green, but with the full 
consent of parents and guardians on both 
sides. They were afterwards married again 
in St. George’s Church, and the presence and 
bearing of the bridegroom, as well as the 
transcendent loveliness of the bride, appear 
to have caused immense popular enthusiasm. 
After a short space of service on Major- 
General St. John’s Staff in Ireland, where he 
served as Brigade-Major, and afterwards as 
Aide-de-Camp, he rejoined his regiment and 
remained with itin Holland, until the signa- 
ture of the Convention, which left the army 
free to return, in 1799. 

In 1800 we find him on his way to Vienna 
on a mission; but the most careless of bio- 
graphers omits to tell us what was the nature 
of the mission. Sir Robert’s journal informs 
us: **The next day I went to Lord Minto, 
who received me very kindly, and warmly 
promised his support in the business of my 
mission.... When I saw the Secretary, 
Mr. Pillan, he informed me that Baron 
Thugut had desired him to say that I must 
not think of accepting anything but the cross, 
pension, privileges, etc. Thus Fone my hopes 
realized!” What cross? what pension ? 
Surely if a biographer does not intend his 
book to be a mere string of unmeaning words, 
he should vouchsafe some statements ex- 
planatory of the journal in his text. 

Sir Robert joined Sir Ralph Abercromby 
and sailed for Egypt. After the conclusion 
of that short but brilliant campaign—a cam- 
paign of which the importance was so fully 
recognised by Napoleon that, as the Duchess 
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of Abrantes tells us, he exclaimed on receiving | 


admiration are always sure to excite. They 
ualities 


the news, ‘‘ My project and my dreams are | haye proved themselyes to be simple, strong, 


alike destroyed 


Wilson became the historian of the expe- | which goes 
The journals give us many of those | 


dition. 
every-day details which, until quite lately, 
historians have affected to consider beneath 
the dignity of history. Thus we hear how the 
Caia Bey, or general of the Turkish army at 
Rosetta, during the time that the English 
were in military occupation of the town, 


. tried to le forced contributions on the 


merchants, threatening them with the bow- 
string if they discovered the transaction to 
the English. 

The army, though healthy on the whole, 
suffered terribly from ophthalmia in conse- 
quence of the sirocco; and dysentery, the 
scourge of armies, prevailed to a considerable 
extent. Many of the sailors, also, in cross- 
ing the sand-banks at the entrance of the 
Nile, were drowned in the furious surf which 
beat over them. We also get a graphic 
sketch of the Turkish camp, to which Wilson 
was sent with despatches from the general. 
The grand vizier, a fine old man with a very 
long and magnificent beard, presented him 
with a couple of horses. 

An amusing circumstance soon after oc- 
curred. <A large French conyoy was crossing 
the desert, and both cavalry and infantr 
were ordered out in pursuit. Wilson, wit 
General Hutchinson and General Doyle, 
— forward to reconnoitre. They 
found that the force was too large to permit 
the hope of a successful attack. The cayairy 
alone could come up in time, and the enemy 
was strong enough to overpower them wit 
ease before the arrival of the .infantry. 
Wilson proposed to advance with a flag of 
truce, and boldly summon them to surrender, 
Receiving General Hutchinson’s assent, he 
galloped forward with a white handkerchief 
on his sword-point, and summoned the 
brigadier to lay down his arms. Brigadier 
Cavalier, who was in command, believing 
that such a summons could only come from 
an enemy conscious of superior force, and 
reflecting that certain massacre by the Arabs 
awaited him in case of defeat, accepted the 
poche. By this stratagem the British 

ecame possessed of about seven hundred 
camels, eighty men ‘of the dromedary corps, 
one hundred and thirty dragoons, ‘‘ some 
hair-cap men,” three hundred and fifty 
infantry, and officers, artillerymen, &c., as 
well as three hundred Arabs and a piece of 
cannon, 

Sir Robert Wilson’s next expedition was 
under Sir Dayid Baird to the Cape of Good 
Hope, whither he went in command of the 
cayalry. Sir Robert’s dislike to corporal 
punishment made him resort to some droll 
methods of correction. Thus, an old sailor 
who stole some of the commanding officer’s 
Madeira was condemned to take a strong 
emetic, and to have the ‘‘ Rogue’s March” 
played to him whenever he became very sick. 

We have no space to notice Sir Robert’s 
expedition to Berlin and St. Petersburg as 
attaché to Lord Hutchinson. The descrip- 
tions he gives of the society, both of Berlin 
and of the Russian Court, are very amusing, 
as in fact are all those parts of the work which 
do not depend too much on Mr, Randolph’s 
care. B. 
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TALES AND SKETCHES OF LANCASHIRE 
LIFE. By Brnszamin Briertey. Two Vols. 
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O FUL, TRU, UN PER@TIKLER OKEAWNT 
O BWOTH WAT AW SEED, UN WAT AW 
YERD, WE GOOING TOO THE GREYT 
EGGSHIBISHUN, &. Beo Felley fro Rachde. 
Rachde: 2. M. Crosskill. Manchesstur: A, 
un J. Heywood. 1951. 

| ade attention has been . directed 

towards Lancashire and Lancashire 
people pretty constantly during the last six 
or eight months, and one consequence of the 
calamity which has brought the district and 
its inhabitants into the conspicuous position 

Cay now occupy, is that henceforward the 
ill be looked upon with the interest which 

those who haye commanded our respectful 


y England!”—Sir Robert | shrewd, and patient—a union of 











far to make up the noble self- 
restraint that they have shown during their 
riod of suffering. At such a time another 
istinguishing c teristic has naturally 
remained in the background—namely, their 
easy humour, their power of satire; equally 
forcible, whether directed against themselves 
or against others. 

The men whom, in other times and in other 
places, our Lancashire folk most resemble are 
the medizeyal reformers: those who rose up, 
fighting with sword and pen against the 
corruptions of the Roman Catholic Church. 


| Reynard the Fox” might have been written 


by a Lancashire man. They do, indeed, 
partake by descent of the old Scandinavian 
and Teutonic blood which flowed in the 
veins of the sturdy satirists of the middle 
ages ; and Luther himself, with his relish for 
resistance against ill-founded and abused 
authority,—as opposed to those more tender 
spirits who shrank from the consequences of 
opposition, while yet they encountered it 
for conscience’ sake,—was a larger, grander 
type of the North English people, whose first 
impulse is to differ from the person to whom 
they speak, and to find out the weak points 
in his assertions,—about which they delight to 
exercise their wits in argument, until the 
either win the victory or feel themselv& 
conquered, when they are invariably candid 
in acknowledgment of their defeat. 

The writer of this article once heard a 
funeral oration in the French Institute, pro- 
nounced by M. Flourens over a deceased 
member of the Academy of Sciences. In it 
M. Flourens named as a characteristic of the 
person of whom he was speaking, that his 
first impulse was to contradict; that if you 
met him on the sunniest summer-day and 
said, ‘‘ Il fait beau temps,’ he was sure to 
reply instantly, and in the very face of the 
cloudless sky, ‘‘ Pas du tout:” and curiously 
enough it turned out that this French acade- 
mician was of North of England descent. 
But this is only the rough husk and shell that 
contains the sweet sound kernel. Yes, it is 
sweet when the opposite neighbour, personally 
unknown to the poor family whose dwelling 
faces hers, noticing the pale little girl whose 
earnings keep the family of five, but who has 
gone thirty hours. without food herself,—when 
the kindly Lancashire woman, noticing this, 
goes quickly out, and pawns her Sunday 
clothes, her proudly-treasured humble 
‘“‘ best,” in order to take the money thus 
obtained to the still ‘‘ poorer poor,” and give 
them a meal or two. The kernel, we may 
be sure, is sound, when something like five 
thousand intelligent workmen, suffering, and 
seeing their dear ones suffer, through all 
their life’s fibres, on account of the scarcity 
of cotton, yet met together to express their 
sympathy with those Northern Americans 
who are struggling to maintain Order as 
opposed to Anarchy, and voted a sympathetic 
address to President Lincoln of encourage- 
ment in the war which they believed to be 
the cause of their misery, preferring a con- 
tinuance of their sufferings to any expression 
of impatience, however slight, which should 
tighten the chains on their black brethren. 

In the two works mentioned at the head 
of this article (the second of which, though 
old in date, would probably be new to almost 
all our readers), the peculiar humour which 
distinguishes the pure Lancashire breed 
comes out in a greater or less degree. The 
rreater degree is in the Visit to the Great 
Exhibition, —the lesser in Brierley’s very 


| creditable collection of ‘‘ Tales and Sketches 
of Lancashire Life.” 


This latter work is 
rather more of the nature of a catalogue 
than of a selection. The author puts down 
pretty faithfully what the ordinary run of 
Lancashire folk would haye said and done 
on such and such ordinary occasions, such 
as ‘‘A Day Out,” ‘‘A Strike Adventure,” 
(which might have been made far more 
characteristic and interesting, without in the 
least outstepping the modesty of truth), and 
some pretty love stories; but he does not 
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choose out distinctive traits and marks 
of local humour with the same extraor- 
dinary felicity as does the ‘‘ Rachde — 
who is the author of the other , 
This latter exactly understands the happy 
mixture of shrewd cleverness in all known 
circumstances, and thorough simplicity in 
all unexperienced situations, which make 
up a character replete in personal and local 
self-conceit; and ives also the great 
gain to any one who has a dramatic talent 
in making him who has experienced adven- 
tures the narrator of the same. And there 
is nothing a Lancashire man delights in more 
than in this sort of relation of ‘‘ passages in 
my autobiography.” He does not spare any 
one, in describing ludicrous situations, and 
least of all himself. 

Read the ‘‘ Rachde Felly’s” account of the 
way he was cheated by a London blackguard, 
who had in the first instance persuaded him 
in an auction room to keep a guinea in his 
mouth for safety,—intending, of course, to 
ease him of it,—but had failed on that occasion 
in so doing (the joke is old enough, but the 
telling of it 1s new): 


Wen od getten obeawt hauve o moile fro th’ okshun 
reawm, 0 lad koome runnin past me, un tumbult oer o 
stoane ur summit, us aw thaut, ur foin, e slattert sum 
haupinies us e ad in his hond, un startud o’ bee} pert 
us iv he’d bin ill puns’d. Au wor sury fur th’ : un 
so aw gaytud o elpin im fur to gether op his brass. Wen 
we'd welley finisht, o mon axt th’ lad iv he’d fund o th’ 
brass us wor laust: un he eT ee un sed 
us he’d fund ito but a ginney pese us e : un, bith, 
mon, iv th’ littul urt dident boke his fingur ut m 
un sed us aw ad ite me meawth: un he’d no sunner 
that, nor sum chap geet fast howd o me throte we his 
honds, un welly throttlet me blak ith faze, koin eawt, 
saime toime, fur me to drop th’ lad’s ginney heawt o me 
meawth. Aw noed wele us od naut o me meauth, but 
wat belung’d to mesel: but wat cud aw doo? Aw wor 
beawn fur to be throttlet to deyth, fur aut us aw noad: 
80 aw oppent me meawth, un heawt koome me ginne 
oppo th’ floor. .... Whoo dun yo thynk it wor, us u 
bin howden me throte? Waw, wen aw koome to mesel, 
vith, mon, iv aw dident see us it wor th’ saime rapskallion 
us od getten thik we ith okshun reawm..... Th’ 
worst uv 0 wor us wen th’ foke seed th’ gowd drop eaut 
© me meawth, they’rn welley fit to poo mee pesus, un 
sed wat o rogue aw mut be fur to want to steyle th’ 
lad’s brasse trode. Aw towd um ogen un ogen, us 
it wor me oan ginney, un aw sed, that skea il us ud 
throttlet me wor th’ veri chap us hadviseth me fur to put 
it hinto me meawth, us noboddi met steyle it: un aw 
sed, aw dinnut kno wat yo thynken, but aw ko it no joak 
fur to avy me ginney stown un be koed o rogue in uth 
bargin, we 0 lot o nowmuns loike yo... . Aw towdo 
= us koome op obeawt it, un heaw ob bin throttelt 

eawt uv a ginney us od worch’d ard fur, ofore aw laft 
Rachde. Wy, th leese sed, this 
belongs the boy. aw, aw sed, that chap us yo kom o 
gint un, us won uth arruntist raskuls us evur gut 
hinto o pare o shune, un aw cun proove it too, Wel. e 
sed, us must all go with me, un Oway we 0 wenten, un 0 
kreawd o foke aftur us, un in owhole we koome to sum 
plaze us we went hinto, un op sum stayres, til we koome 
too a greyt reawm we o rooke o foke in, uno mon sittin 
in a cheer, we 0 greyt wig on. Th’ poleese towd im wat 
he'd sin un yerd, un then e twrn’t to me un ax’d wat aw 
ad fur to say. .... So aw towd im us od komn fro 
Rachde to see th’ Greyt Eggshibishun, un 0 obeawt gettin 
thik we that chap ith okshun reawm, un wat he’d had- 
vis’d me fur to doo, un heaw th’ saime mon ud elp’d that 
lad fur to steyle me ginney...... Ur that he ax’d 
that gentulmunthefe wat e ad furto say; un, ol behang’d, 
ith villun dident say us he’d nevur sin me ofore noweere, 
un us e noather noed me nur th’ lad, Aw sed, he’s lyin, 
Mestur Justis, e is fur shure. Yo may depend, un e’s 
naut but o arrunt thefe, us shure us om stonnin ofore yo. 
Stop, my man, e sed, u must be silunt. I’mafrayd I can 
do nothing foru, Wat, aw sed, connut yo ordur im fur 
to gie me that ginney bak us he’sstown? But e sed the 
boy ses it belongs to im: but av u any one that saw u 
put the ginney in you’r mowth? To be shure, aw sed, 
that chap there bwoth seed me un hadvyst me fur to doo 
it. Soe ax’d im iv it wor so, un th’ lyin powsedurt sed 
us e nevur seed me ofore, noweere. Wel, aw sed, aw 
wondur us he’s noane feyrd o bein strucken deyd, fur e 
noes us he’s o lyin thefe, us shure us yo’reo justis, 
Wel, e sed, I’m sorrilI can do nothin for u, my man: 
I’m afrayd u’ve faulen hinto bad hands, and I’m veri 
sorri. Un so am aw, aw sed, but sich loike justis dusent 
— shute me, un its noane sich us wod o bin dun e 

hde, 


One or two of the expressions in the pre- 
vious extract have stories connected with 
them. For instance, pouce-dirt. Rochdale 
was at one time great in the woollen manu- 
facture; and pouce was the opprobrious name 
used wherever this manufacture prevailed in 
the district for the dirty dusty rubbish with 
which the wool was adulterated. When Mrs. 
Siddons came to act in one of the Yorkshire 
manufacturing towns, she was astonished and 
pleased by the knowledge of Shakspeare 
evinced by the wool-weavers who came to see 
her in Lady Macheth, &c. Whenever she 
deviated from the text as Shakspeare wrote 
it, and introduced theatrical alterations, they 
stopped her by erying, ‘‘ No pouce, Sally! 
gi usnoauo’ yorpouce!” 

There isa pe charm in living amongst 
humorous people, which is one of the pleasures 
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of dwelling in Lancashire. In the South 
men’s minds run in ruts, and when a conyer- 
sation is started you can generally guess, if 
you have any knowledge of the speakers, how 
their opinions wili go. But it is different 
with the pure-bred Vaiuiihivs man; he is 
most distinctly an individual, and is hampered 
by no desire for consistency, no reverence for 
established custom,—he can follow the drift 
of his own thoughts without these hindrances. 
An acquaintance of ours, an attorney, was 
sent for to make the will of a man who had 
accumulated a considerable sum of money by 
his own exertions. 


**I give and bequeath to Mary my wife,’’ said the sick 
man, ‘‘the sum o’ one hunder pounds a year. Is that 
written down, measter?’’ 

**Yes. But she is not so old; she may marry again. 
Won't you make any change in that case? most people 


**Aye, do they? Well, write again, and say,—And if 
Mary my wife marries again I give and bequeath to her 
the sum of two hunder pounds a year. That'll do, won’t 
it, meester ?’’ 

‘Why it’s just doubling the sum she would have if she 
remained unmarried. It is generally the other way—the 
lgacy is lessened if the widow marries again,” 

* Aye, but him as gets her ’Il desarve it.’’ 

It is this independence of thought, and 
consequently in the mode of living, which 
has made so many of those who have become 
rich through their own exertions and saying 
indifferent as to any change in their domes- 
tic arrangements, after they have once reached 
the standard which is considered comfort. 
Examples of what is meant, which were 
numerous everywhere in the last generation, 
are now to be found in the remoter districts 
of South Lancashire. A year or two ago, 
there were men worth their seventy or a hun- 
dred thousand pounds who had started in life 
with nothing at all. These men dressed in 
fustian on week days, toiled their twelve 
hours a day in the counting-house of their 

, came home to their warm cheerful 
kitchen fires, and there spent their evenings 
smoking their pipes and talking with their 
neighbours. Their opinions were decided for 
life long before, and were immovable as the 
hills; every man who did not agree with 
them was esteemed either a knave or a fool; 
their delight was to find fault with Govern- 
ment, whatever it was doing, and to say 
things would be very different if so and so 
(some favourite political hero of theirs, gene- 
rally of local reputation) were prime minister. 
They had a favourite newspaper, and what it 
said was held to be of fat more practical 
authority than the Bible. These men prac- 
tised small economies to the end of their 
days, and scarcely expended a hundred a 
anc on the living of their own households. 

me of our great ducal landowners could 
tell of the sturdy Lancashire men who 
have travelled down south in third-class 
trains, and walked from the nearest station 
to the back entrance of the ducal mansion, 
and when mod mayen | admitted by the per- 
mag servants to their master’s presence, 

ve paid down their seventy or eighty 
thousand pounds for an estate before leaving 
the house. Yet the new landowner would 
return home in the same manner as he came, 
and say little about his purchase to any one, 
as he continued to smoke his pipe in his 
kitchen chimney corner. 

But ‘‘ Lancashire life,’’ such as it was but 
a few years ago, is fast passing away, 
perhaps never to return. Much of the out- 
side of it, at least, will be rubbed off by the 
tremendous crisis of the present. Enough 
if there still remain that sturdy independence 
of character which is now, under the easy 
lecturing of well-to-do southern lookers-on, 
endeavouring to solve in its own way 
some of the most complex economical and 
social problems. 


LA NOUVELLE BABYLONE. Lettres d'un 
Provincial. Par M.Eugéne Pelletan. Paris, 1862. 
TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM. By a 
Flaneur. Blackwood. 1860. 
HE work of M. Pelletan is of those to 
\ which ecution gives fame and 
credit. Had it been published under a free 
government, it would have met with little 
success, for its merit consists rather in moral 


‘courage than in style or matter. 





Under the 
present 7¢gime in France, the author deserves 
no small praise for a work which boldly 
draws comparison between Paris as it now 
is, and as it was twenty-five years ago, and 
which, ayoiding a direct attack upon the 
Emperor, ventures to point out what a dé- 
cadence there has been in the mental activity 
of his countrymen. The moral to be drawn 
from such a picture is obvious to the thin- 
skinned censors of the French press; but 
suppression will be followed, as through a law 
of nature, by a larger edition published in 
Belgium, and by a circulation in France ex- 
cited by the pleasure of partaking of a for- 
bidden fruit. The suppression of a work 
such as this is the best test of the truth to 
which it points, and is therefore the best 
answer which can be given to the ‘‘ Flaneur’s” 
recent work, which, while fully testifying 
to the same facts, ascribes them to other 
causes than the present Government, and 
which is conceived in a tone more fayourable 
tothe Emperor. M. Pelletan professes to have 
returned to Paris after a residence in the 
country of twenty-five years; he had pre- 
viously been a witness of the revolution of 
July, and had shared as a law student in 
the excitement of that time; he recollects 
the enthusiasm which it brought forth, and 
the inspiration which it gave to genius of all 
ind. In philosophy, there was Cousin, 
ouffroy, Lamennais, and Jean Reynaud. 
Among the teachers of soctalism were 
Saint Simon and Fourier; Auguste Comte 
was elaborating his new theories of posi- 
tivism ; for political economy Blanqui and 
Sismondi were working in public; and 
Bastiat, yet unknown, was meditating his 
brilliant essays to show the harmony of its 
laws with those of liberty. Among histo- 
rians there were Augustin Thierry, Mignet, 
Michelet, and Edgar Quinet; while at the 
tribune were Royer Collard, and Berryer, 
Thiers and Guizot, Odillon Barrot and 
Dufaure, a band of orators and statesmen of 
which France might well be proud. For the 
ress were writing Armand Carrel, Armand 
farrast, and Fonfréde; and first among 
other distinguished writers were Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Barbier and Musset, Chateau- 
briand and Montalembert. The wise and 
gifted Alexis de Tocqueville was just com- 
mencing his career. béranger still occasion- 
ally produced a chanson. George Sand and 
Balzac were founding a new school of no- 
velists. The same energy and genius were 
to be found in Art; Delacroix, Horace Ver- 
net, Ingres, Scheffer, and Delaroche, were dis- 
playing in their several styles the highest 
qualities of their profession. On his re- 
turn to Paris, where are all these men to be 
found? Those still alive live, for the most 
part, in retirement or in exile, and those who 
are dead have left no successors. 

**Genius disappears first, and, a little later, 
talent ; we live for awhile on the capital of 
the past, but not being renewed, this reserve 
fund disappears. I know of no sadness 
more bitter than this prostration of intel- 
lect, this stagnation of public opinion, this 
monotony and perpetuity of nothing.” ‘‘ The 
indifference of the public reacts upon the 
talent of the writer; time goes by with- 
out ever a word being said worthy of the 
future. Search in what direction you will, 
and there is no sign on the horizon of genius 
or of progress of sees,” 

The ‘‘ Flaneur” is to the same effect. 
‘““There are no traces of a new Augustan 
era; on the contrary, even the old bril- 
liancy of French genius seems to have faded 
vow OM ‘‘All this fertility has scarcely 
produced a single work which promises to 
outlive its author, or brought forward a name 
which could be placed side by side with even 
the second-rate celebrities of the last genera- 
tion.” M. Pelletan proceeds to describe in 
detail the substitute which they now have for 
the genius, eloquence, and fertility of inven- 
tion of the past, in the insipidity and dulness 
of the press, in the frivolous tone of society 
and the extravagant habits which have pos- 
sessed “it, in the superstitious fashion of spirit- 
rapping, in the universal gambling on the 
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Bourse, in the open scandal of the demi- 
monde, in the falling off of education, and 
the increase of crimes of violence among 
the lower orders. 

And then Paris itself: howaltered from what 
he recollects it, and such as we have it so elo- 
quently and touchingly described by Victor 
Hugo in the well-known passage of ‘‘ Les 
Misérables,” with all its historical reminis- 
cences, then so fresh; now so improved, ry 
almost effacing old Paris from memory! . 
Pelletan finds no objection to the completion of 
the Rue de Rivoli, or the piercing Paris by the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, or the completing 
the Louvre, though good taste might fairly 
object to its new court, and to the line of 
statues perched on the top of its porticos, of 
which a wit has said, ‘‘ Il y a trop d’hommes 
sur le rempart;” but why should these exam- 
ples give rise to Boulevards and Louvres in 
all directions ? The fever of demolition never 
abates, fresh boulevards are being continu- 
ally laid out, piercing through Paris in every 
direction, without any apparent object; and 
Louvres in the shape of barracks or theatres 
are built so as to command them. ‘‘ Axeand 
hammer,” saysthe “‘ Flaneur,”’ ‘‘ashandled by 
the ‘ Edilité’ of Paris, are like death; they 
wait no man’s pleasure, and strike suddenly. 
Another week or two, and another leaf will 
have been torn out of the book of historical 
Paris.” 

No man feels safe in his apartment, to 
which the Parisian is so attached; at a mo- 
ment’s notice he may have to turn out and seck 
a fresh home; while rents have risen to a 
frightful amount, notwithstanding the laws 
of political economy, which are so cogently 
a to by the Préfet, who has, however, 
absolute power over the statistics and accounts 
on which he founds his arguments. The 
reasons given to M. Pelletan for all this de- 
molition vary according to the turn of mind 
of the person he questions. The military 
man says that the Government is only carry- 
ing out the designs of its predecessors in 
making Paris safe from émeutes. From the 
earliest times the governing power has re- 
garded Paris as its first danger. ‘‘ C’est une 
téte trop grosse pour le corps,” said Louis XI. 
Louis qfy. felt this, and placed the seat of 
his despotism at Versailles, the best military 
position within easy reach of Paris. Napo- 
leon worked out the same idea in planning 
the Rue de Rivoli and the Place d’Armes of 
the Tuileries, and in erecting the barracks 
of the Quai d’Orsay ; while Louis Philippe, 
with the same end, surrounded Paris with 
detached forts, whose only use was to awe the 
city. Butexperience showing theinsufficiency 
of these, the present Emperor has completed the 
system, by driving five or six main arteries 
through the heart of the dangerous quarters, by 
macadamizing theroads, by isolating the Hotel 
de Ville, by building stone block-houses for 
various ostensible purposes in every com- 
manding position, by constructing the bar- 
racks of Prince Eugéne, and completing the 
Place d’Armes of the Louvre and Carrousel. 
The position is now safe, and cannot be forced 
without cannon, a weapon which a mob will 
hardly be able to improyise. 

Another of his acquaintances laughs at 
these military reasons. ‘‘I have no acquain- 
tance with thePréfet: but I can assure you 
that in demolishing half Paris he had no wish 
to barricade the Government. To barricade it? 
Against whom? against the people? Why, 
the Government pretends to be the people 
itself, individualized by an operation of the 
ballot box ; it woul@ be then against itself 
that it would be arming on this hypothesis.” 
The explanation he gives is that the Préfet 
‘‘ has had the intelligence to comprehend that 
a democratic power, the result of universal 
suffrage, has charge of the working classes, 
and owes it to supply them with food.” 


| The failure of the ateliers nationaux gave 





rise to the Imperial idea of employing, by 
one operation, all the principal trades of 
Paris: the building trade is the mother of all 
others; so, by pulling down half Paris, and 
rebuilding it you give employment for years 
to more than 100,000 workmen of all kinds 
of trades, who will thus receive regular 
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wages, and will bless the Providence that | 
watches over them. ‘‘ La digestion a l’esprit | 
conservateur; c’est la pensée a jeun qui réve | 
de révolution.” Half Paris yet remains to 
be rebuilt, so that there is no fear for the | 
future. 

Another suggests the artistic view of the 
question—‘‘To a sovereign people is due 
a capital splendid as a palace, to an artistic | 
people is a capital like a musée. The Em- 
peror’s ambition may be to connect his name 
with the permanent embellishment of Paris, 
and in the old terms to boast that he found it 
of brick, and left it of marble. The 
beauty of the new Boulevards with their | 
avenue of ,.trees is incontestable; but | 
the order of architecture is throughout the 
same, and the result is a monotony of build- 
ings which is becoming unbearable, and to 
which the few remaining parts of old Paris 
are insufficient relief. The advantage of 
making these openings for light and air is said 
to be overrated, for the old houses used to 
have large courts, and often gardens behind 
them, while now that they are thrown back 
they are much confined, and the air gained on 
one side is lost on the other. The whole 
question of the rebuilding of Paris is full of 
interest to Londoners, and our friend the 
‘*Flaneur” gives a much more favourable ac- 
count of its results; but it is impossible under 
the present végime to arrive at anything like 
a true basis of accounts. The Préfet of the 
Seine is a creature of the Government, and not 
responsible to the people of Paris; and as he 
tortures his budget to suit the exigencies of 
politics, his accounts are notoriously incor- 
rect. rom the present work, it is well that 
people on this side of the Channel should learn 
that there is a possible dark side even to the 
beautiful picture of Paris which the Emperor 
presents to us, while the result of his govern- 
ment is never so well illustrated as by the 
dearth of intellectand genius whichis growing 
up under its influence. G. L. 











THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 
LA SITUATION RUSSE. Par M. OGanrerr. 
Triibner & Co. 1862. 


OGAREFF writes with the dogmatism 
. of a theorist and the fervour of a 





— fanatic. He is an advocate who 
rings a bill of indictment against the whole 
system of Russian Government. No reader 
can, therefore, expect to find in his work 
an impartial account of the condition of 
Russia. Yet M. Ogareff’s essay supplies a 
fund of valuable information to all persons 
sensible enough to separate a writer's facts 
from his speculations, and to allow for the 
bias always to be found in the pamphlets of 
ardent partisans. In some degree the vehe- 
mence of M. Ogareff’s partisanship gives a 
kind of fairness to his work. Enthusiasts, 
who see but one side of a question, gene- 
rally believe so firmly in the manifest truth 
of their views, that they are little tempted to 
conceal facts which seem to all but them- 
selves to tell against their theories. M. Oga- 
reff points out, at any rate, with admirable 
clearness one aspect of the Russian revolu- 
tion, and leaves his readers to learn from 





their own conjectures, or from other inform- | I 


ants, what is the picture that might be 
drawn by a painter who looked at the same | 
facts from another point of view. The Eng- 

lish public, anxious to understand some- | 
thing of the convulsion which is now shaking | 
to its basis the empire of the Czar, will at | 
any rate gain some knowledge by studying | 
the facts and opinions put forward by a 
leader ‘amongst Russian democrats. Russia 
is, according to M. Ogareff, in a situation 
utterly unlike that occupied by any other 
European country; for within the limits of 
the great Empire are sown, in juxtaposition 
rather than in union, two forms of civiliza- 
tion, which, though they have existed in 
almost all lands, have been in most coun- 
tries divided from each other by the 
lapse of centuries. The diplomatists, the 
generals, the bishops, and dignitaries with 
whom foreigners have mostly to deal, seem, 
at first sight at least, a class similar to the 





officials of Vienna or of Berlin. Even this 
body is, when more thoroughly known, in 
some important respects, unlike the cor- 


responding order in other countries. It is, 


for instance, broken into two parts by the 
division into officials with hereditary estates, 
and officials remunerated by salaries. Still 
the governing body of Russia stands on the 
same level of civilization as the educated class 
of other countries. What is strange in its 
position is the possession of the titles without 
the real power of an aristocracy, and the fact 
that it is a caste cut off in sympathy and in 
interests from the mass of the people. 

But in the condition of the people lies the 
true anomaly of Russian civilization. The 


| Russian peasants are not like the peasants of 


other European lands, for they live, wherever 
their most cherished habits are not broken 
through by the arbitrary decrees of the official 
world, in village communities. These villages 
are corporate bodies, with rights and with pro- 

erty which is owned by the corporation it- 
self, and not by the individuals of whom the 
corporation ismade up. As the Roman gentes 
lived in times prior to the commencement of 
authentic Roman history, or as, again, our 
Saxon ancestors lived before the Norman 
Conquest, so the mass of the Russian pea- 
santry live at the present day. The village 
is everything. It isa petty state ruled by its 
own customs according to the will of all its 
married inhabitants, v Behe male or female. 
Small lots of ground are hereditary in parti- 
cular families; but the mass of the land is 
common property, which is distributed by 
the vote of the village to each married couple 
in accordance with the increase or the de- 
crease of the population. Of course, such a 
system involves constant re-division of the 
land ; and such re-division and re-assignment 
constantly take place. So strong, according 
to M. Ogareff, is the force of custom and un- 
written law, that all these village arrange- 
ments, complex as they appear, are as a 
matter of fact carried out by the unanimous 
vote of the male and female villagers, without 
any difficulty, and without giving rise to 
disputes. Were the Russian people left to 
follow out the dictates of their natural in- 
stincts, the whole country would consist of 
small villages possessed of self-government. 
As it is, the rights of the nobility, or, in other 
words, the officials, over the serfs, no less 
than the direct claims of the Czar, constantly 
interfere with this village autonomy, and im- 
pede its free development. 

From the existence on the one hand of a 
governing class, with despotic rights and 
nominal claims to proprietorship in the soil, 
on the other of peasants who feel themselves, 
and who, in many respects, are possessors of 
the land, have arisen strange and almost self- 
contradictory doctrines, which run through 
all Russian theories as to the tenure of land. 
‘* We,” say the peasants, ‘‘are the property 
of our lords or of the Czar, but the land is 
our own.” ‘The land,” says the Russian 
Government, ‘‘ belongs to the proprietor, 
but the enjoyment of it to the peasants.” 
As long as serfdom exists, the incon- 
sistent claims of proprietors and peasants 
meet with a practical reconciliation. The 
yeasant is not disturbed in the possession 
of land. The noble receives a kind of rent in 
the involuntary service of his serf. 
that every one feels that serfdom must pass 
away, the contradietion, which hitherto was 
latent, becomes apparent. The serfs value 








Now | 


A ruling class, which thoroughly entexed 
into the feelings of the people, would find it 
difficult to carry such an attempt to a suc- 
cessful issue; but the Russian officials are 
divided by an almost impassable gulf from 
the Russian peasants. One curious fact 
suffices to measure the whole width of this 
abyss. All mercantile transactions between 
peasants and tradesmen are carried out on a 
system of simple credit; each party trusts to 
the other’s word, and to his wordalone. Good 
faith, M. Ogareff asserts, is almost invari- 
ably observed. Neither party chooses to 
appeal to the law, since the law is made and 
iiisinteeeed by the bureaucracy; but the 
same men, who in dealing with each other 
adhere with unshaken fidelity to their ar- 
rangements, employ every resource of artifice 
and cunning to defraud the officials with 
whom they may happen to have transactions. 
Theadministration and the people stand, there- 
fore, apart from each other, ruled by different 
customs and different laws, and looking upon 
each other as foreigners or as enemies. The 
Czar’s officers fully understand that this state 
of feeling exists. General Bistrome, when 
he led the soldiers against the students of the 
University, cheered his men on with the 
remark, that the students were training to 
become officials and plunderers of the people. 

In other countries the middle classes and 
the Church have, each in different ways, served 
to bridge over the separation between the 
Government and the peasantry. Ruvsia has 
no middle class, and in the Church there is 
found the very same division as in the State. 
It must not, however, be supposed that edu- 
cated Russians are indifferent to the condi- 
tion of the people. In spite of the tyranny 
of a Government which dreaded the power of 
thought, theories of political and social ame- 
lioration have seized hold upon the minds 
of the young nobles of Russia. The specu- 
lations of political economists, the doctrines 
of English constitutionalists, the theories 
of Parisian socialists, haye all penetrated 
into the intellects and feelings of the 
men of this generation. M. Ogareff himself 
is the type of a class who combine their 
admiration for the customs of the Russian 
villages with admiration for the works of 
leading modern communists. While the Em- 
peror one day frees the serfs, and another 
day fires on the peasants who attempt to 
understand his proclamation of freedom, 
young Russian nobles who have been pre- 
cluded from political life form schemes which 
are to terminate in changing the great empire 
into a great confederacy of independent vil- 
lages. Not only foreigners, but Russians 
themselves, are utterly perplexed at the 
manifestations of the ea storm. 
A Conservative Russian paper stands aghast 
at the folly of peasants who will not pay 
for land which they consider their own, and 
will pay taxes to found schools. Whilst 
many worthy Russian gentlemen, brought 
up under a different order of things, doubt- 
less re-echo the dictum of the general who 
burnt Moscow:—‘‘I can understand,” he 
said, in 1825, ‘‘why commoners in France 
should have desired the rights of nobles—I 
cannot understand why our nobles should 
seek to become commoners.” 

M. Ogareff’s statements are, we should 
suspect, true as far as they go, but it is im- 


tweens for candid and attentive readers of 


liberty, but they will not give up land, which | 


they esteem, and rightly, their own. Nay, 
more, they will not enter into contracts 
which, if they secure freedom, yet invalidate 
their title to the soil. Thus the Russian 
Government almost sinks under the weight 
of its gigantic task, and scarcely knows how 
to free the people without ruining the officials, 
or how to leave the officials in prosperity and 
give freedom to the people. Moreover the 
Government wishes, from M. Ogareff’s point 
of view, most unwisely, to break down the 
system of village-proprictorships, and to 
introduce the system of individual property, 
and thus labours to carry through at one 
stroke two enormous social revolutions. 
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is book not to perceive that there is, even 
on his own showing, the existence of a side 
of the Russian question which he has neg- 
lected. He identifies the Czar with the 
officials, and sees in the weakness of the 
Government the weakness of the throne; 
but the common people entertain a different 


opinion ; to them the Czar is still a mighty 


and benevolent being, whose efforts for their 
amelioration are thwarted by corrupt admi- 
nistrators. If the proclamation falls short of 
their expectations, they suspect the nobles 


of fraud, but do not doubt the Emperor's 


' 
' 


committed every 
| not committed the last and fa 


oat dger Nor have the Czars entirely 
ailed to merit the reverence of their 
Russian Emperors may have 
crime, but they have 
crime 


subjects. 
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of dwelling in Lancashire. In the South | 


men’s minds run in ruts, and when a conyer- 
sation #s started you can generally guess, if 
you have any knowledge of the speakers, how 
their opinions will go. But it is different 
with the pure-bred Lancashire man; he is 
most distinctly an individual, and is hampered 
by no desire for consistency, no reverence for 
established custom,—he can follow the drift 
of his own thoughts without these hindrances. 
An acquaintance of ours, an attorney, was 
sent for to make the will of a man who had 
accumulated a considerable sum of money by 
his own exertions. 


**T give and bequeath to Mary my wife,’’ said the sick 
man, “‘the sum o’ one hunder pounds a year. Is that 
written down, measter?’’ 

**Yes. But she is not so old; she may marry again. 
phe he you make any change in that case? most people 

0. 

** Aye, do they? Well, write again, and say,—And if 

ary my wife marries again I give and bequeath to her 
the sum of two hunder pounds a year. That'll do, won’t 
it, meester ?’’ 

“Why it’s just doubling the sum she would have if she 
remained unmarried. It is generally the other way—the 
lMgacy is lessened if the widow marries again.’’ 

‘ Aye, but him as gets her ’1l desarve it.’’ 


It is this independence of thought, and 
consequently in the mode of living, which 
has made so many of those who have become 
rich through their own exertions and saying 
indifferent as to any change in their domes- 
tic arrangements, after they have once reached 
the standard which is considered comfort. 
Examples of what is meant, which were 
numerous everywhere in the last generation, 
are now to be found in the remoter districts 
of South Lancashire. <A year or two ago, 
there were men worth their seventy or a hun- 
dred thousand pounds who had started in life 
with nothing at all. These men dressed in 
fustian on week days, toiled their twelve 
hours a day in the counting-house of their 
mills, came home to their warm cheerful 
kitchen fires, and there spent their evenings 
smoking their pipes and talking with their 
neighbours. Their opinions were decided for 
life long before, and were immovable as the 
hills; every man who did not agree with 
them was esteemed either a knave or a fool; 
their — was to find fault with Govern- 
ment, whatever it was doing, and to say 
things would be very different if so and so 
(some favourite political hero of theirs, gene- 
rally of local reputation) were prime minister. 
They had a favourite newspaper, and what it 
said was held to be of far more practical 
authority than the Bible. These men prac- 
tised small economies to the end of their 
days, and scarcely expended a hundred a 

ear on the living of their own households. 
me of our great ducal landowners could 
tell of the sturdy Lancashire men who 
have travelled down south in third-class 
trains, and walked from the nearest station 
to the back entrance of the ducal mansion, 
and when reluctantly admitted by the per- 
— servants to their master’s presence, 
ve paid down their seventy or eighty 
thousand pounds for an estate before leaving 
the house. Yet the new landowner would 
return home in the same manner as he came, 
and say little about his purchase to any one, 
as he continued to smoke his pipe in his 
kitchen chimney corner. 

But ‘‘ Lancashire life,” such as it was but 
a few years ago, is fast passing away, 
perhaps never to return. Much of the out- 
side of it, at least, will be rubbed off by the 
tremendous crisis of the present. Enough 
if there still remain that sturdy independence 
of character which is now, under the easy 
lecturing of well-to-do southern lookers-on, 
endeavouring to solve in its own way 
some of the most complex economical and 
social problems. 





LA NOUVELLE BABYLONE. Lettres d'un 
Provincial. Par M.Eugine Pelletan. Paris, 1862. 
TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM. 
Flaneur. Blackwood. 1860. ie 
age work of M. Pelletan is of those to 
_ which ecution gives fame and 
credit. Had it been published under a free 
government, it would have met with little 
success, for its merit consists rather in moral 





courage than in style or matter. Under the 
present régime in France, the author deserves 


no small praise for a work which boldly | 
_ the lower orders. 


draws comparison between Paris as it now 
is, and as it was twenty-five years ago, and 
which, ayoiding a direct attack upon the 
Emperor, ventures to point out what a dé- 
cadence there has been in the mental activity 
of his countrymen. The moral to be drawn 
from such a picture is obvious to the thin- 
skinned censors of the French press; but 
suppression will be followed, as through a law 
of nature, by a larger edition published in 
Belgium, and by a circulation in France ex- 
cited by the pleasure of partaking of a for- 
bidden fruit. The suppression of a work 
such as this is the best test of the truth to 
which it points, and is therefore the best 
answer which can be given to the ‘‘ Flaneur’s” 
recent work, which, while fully testifying 
to the same facts, ascribes them to other 
causes than the present Government, and 
which is conceived in a tone more fayourable 
tothe Emperor. M. Pelletan professes to have 
returned to Paris after a residence in the 
country of twenty-five years; he had pre- 
viously been a witness of the revolution of 
July, and had shared as a law student in 
the excitement of that time; he recollects 
the enthusiasm which it brought forth, and 
the inspiration which it gave to genius of all 

ind. In philosophy, there was Cousin, 

ouffroy, Lamennais, and Jean Reynaud. 
Among the teachers of socfalism were 
Saint Simon and Fourier; Auguste Comte 
was elaborating his new theories of posi- 
tivism ; for political economy Blanqui and 
Sismondi were working in public; and 
Bastiat, yet unknown, was meditating his 
brilliant essays to show the harmony of its 
laws with those of liberty. Among histo- 
rians there were Augustin Thierry, Mignet, 
Michelet, and Edgar Quinet; while at the 
tribune were Royer Collard, and Berryer, 
Thiers and Guizot, Odillon Barrot and 
Dufaure, a band of orators and statesmen of 
which France might well be proud. For the 
oo were writing Armand Carrel, Armand 

arrast, and Fonfréde; and first among 
other distinguished writers were Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Barbier and Musset, Chateau- 
briand and Montalembert. The wise and 
gifted Alexis de Tocqueville was just com- 
mencing his career. Béranger still occasion- 
ally produced a chanson. George Sand and 
Balzac were founding a new school of no- 
velists. The same energy and genius were 
to be found in Art; Delacroix, Horace Ver- 
net, Ingres, Scheffer, and Delaroche, were dis- 
playing in their several styles the highest 
qualities of their profession. On his re- 
turn to Paris, where are all these men to be 
found? Those still alive live, for the most 
part, in retirement or in exile, and those who 
are dead have left no successors. 

‘**Genius disappears first, and, a little later, 
talent ; we live for awhile on the capital of 
the past, but not being renewed, this reserve 
fund disappears. I know of no sadness 
more bitter than this prostration of intel- 
lect, this stagnation of public opinion, this 
monotony and perpetuity of nothing.” ‘‘ The 
indifference of the public reacts upon the 
talent of the writer; time goes by with- 
out ever a word being said worthy of the 
future. Search in what direction you will, 
and there is no sign on the horizon of genius 
or of progress of ideas.” 

The ‘‘ Flaneur” is to the same effect. 
‘*There are no traces of a new Augustan 
era; on the contrary, even the old bril- 
liancy of French genius seems to have faded 
away.” ‘All this fertility has scarcely 
produced a single work which promises to 
outlive its author, or brought forward a name 
which could be placed side by side with even 
the second-rate celebrities of the last genera- 
tion.” M. Pelletan proceeds to describe in 
detail the substitute which they now have for 
the genius, eloquence, and fertility of inven- 
tion of the past, in the insipidity and dulness 
of the press, in the frivolous tone of society 
and the extravagant habits which have pos- 
sessed ‘it, in the superstitious fashion of spirit- 
rapping, in the universal gambling on the 
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Bourse, in the open scandal of the demi- 
monde, in the falling off of education, and 
the increase of crimes of violence among 


And then Paris itself: how altered from what 
he recollects it, and such as we have it so elo- 
quently and touchingly described by Victor 
Hugo in the well-known passage of ‘‘ Les 
Misérables,” with all its historical reminis- 
cences, then so fresh; now so improved, by 
almost effacing old Paris from memory! , 
Pelletan finds no objection to the completion of 
the Rue de Rivoli, or the piercing Paris by the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, or the completing 
the Louvre, though good taste might fairly 
object to its new court, and to the line of 
statues perched on the top of its porticos, of 
which a wit has said, ‘‘ Il y a trop d’hommes 
sur le rempart;” but why should these exam- 
ples give rise to Boulevards and Louvres in 
all directions ? The fever of demolition never 
abates, fresh boulevards are being continu- 
ally laid out, piercing through Paris in every 
direction, without any apparent object; and 
Louvres in the shape of barracks or theatres 
are built so as to command them. ‘‘ Axeand 
hammer,” saysthe “ F'laneur,”’ ‘‘ashandled by 
the ‘ Edilité’ of Paris, are like death; they 
wait no man’s pleasure, and strike suddenly. 
Another week or two, and another leaf will 
have been torn out of the book of historical 
Paris.” 

No man feels safe in his apartment, to 
which the Parisian is so attached; at a mo- 
ment’s notice he may have to turn out and seck 
a fresh home; while rents have risen to a 
frightful amount, notwithstanding the laws 
of political economy, which are so cogently 
appealed to by the Préfet, who has, however, 
absolute ower over the statistics and accounts 
on which he founds his arguments. The 
reasons given to M. Pelletan for all this de- 
molition vary according to the turn of mind 
of the person he questions. The military 
man says that the Government is only carry- 
ing out the designs of its predecessors in 
making Paris safe from émeutes. From the 
earliest times the governing power has re- 
garded Paris as its first danger. ‘‘ C’est une 
téte trop grosse pour le corps,” said Louis XI. 
Louis Ty. felt this, and placed the seat of 
his despotism at Versailles, the best military 
position within easy reach of Paris. Napo- 
leon worked out the same idea in planning 
the Rue de Rivoli and the Place d’Armes of 
the Tuileries, and in erecting the barracks 
of the Quai d’Orsay ; while Louis Philippe, 
with the same end, surrounded Paris with 
detached forts, whose only use was to awe the 
city. Butexperience showing theinsufficiency 
of these, the present Emperor has completed the 
system, by driving five or six main arteries 
through the heart of the dangerous quarters, by 
macadamizing theroads, by isolating the Hotel 
de Ville, by building stone block-houses for 
various ostensible purposes in every com- 
manding position, by constructing the bar- 
racks of Prince Eugéne, and completing the 
Place d’Armes of the Louvre and Carrousel. 
The position is now safe, and cannot be forced 
without cannon, a weapon which a mob will 
hardly be able to improvise. 

Another of his acquaintances laughs at 
these military reasons. ‘‘I have no acquain- 
tance with thePréfet; but I can assure you 
that in demolishing half Paris he had no wish 
to barricade the Government. To barricade it? 
Against whom? against the people? Why, 
the Government pretends to be the people 
itself, individualized by an operation of the 
ballot box ; it would be then against itself 
that it would be arming on this hypothesis.” 
The explanation he gives is that the Préfet 
‘**has had the intelligence to comprehend that 
a democratic power, the result of universal 
suffrage, has charge of the working classes, 
and owes it to supply them with food.” 
The failure of the ateliers nationauxr gave 
rise to the Imperial idea of employing, by 
one operation, all the principal trades of 
Paris: the building trade is the mother of all 
others; so, by pulling down half Paris, and 
rebuilding it you give employment for years 
to more than 100,000 workmen of all kinds 
of trades, who will thus receiye regular 
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wages, and will bless the Providence that | 
watches over them. ‘‘ La digestion a l’esprit | 
conservateur; c’est la pensée 4 jeun qui réye | 
de révolution.” Half Paris yet remains to 
be rebuilt, so that there is no fear for the | 
future. 

Another suggests the artistic view of the 
question—‘‘To a sovereign people is due | 
a capital splendid as a palace, to an artistic 
people is a capital like a musée. The Em- 

ror’s ambition may be to connect his name 
with the permanent embellishment of Paris, 
and in the old terms to boast that he found it 
of brick, and left it of marble. The 
beauty of the new Boulevards with their | 
avenue of ,.trees is incontestable; but | 
the order of architecture is throughout the 
same, and the result is a monotony of build- 
ings which is becoming unbearable, and to 
which the few remaining parts of old Paris 
are insufficient relief. The advantage of 
making these openings for light and air is said 
to be overrated, for the old houses used to 
have large courts, and often gardens behind 
them, while now that they are thrown back 
they are much confined, and the air gained on 
one side is lost on the other. The whole 
question of the rebuilding of Paris is full of 
interest to Londoners, and our friend the 
‘*Flaneur”’ gives a much more favourable ac- 
count of its results; but it is impossible under 
the present régime to arrive at anything like 
a true basis of accounts. The Préfet of the 
Seine is a creature of the Government, and not 
responsible to the people of Paris; and as he 
tortures his budget to suit the exigencies of 
politics, his accounts are notoriously incor- 
rect. rom the present work, it is well that 
people on this side of the Channel should learn 
that there is a possible dark side even to the 
beautiful picture of Paris which the Emperor 
presents to us, while the result of his govern- 
ment is never so well illustrated as by the 
dearth of intellectand genius whichis growing 
up under its influence. G. L. 

THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 
LA SITUATION RUSSE. Par M, OaGarezrr. 
Triibner & Co. 1862. 


OGAREFF writes with the dogmatism 
. of a theorist and the fervour of a 











— fanatic. He is an advocate who | 


rings a bill of indictment against the whole | 
system of Russian Government. No reader | 
can, therefore, expect to find in his work | 
an impartial account of the condition of | 
Russia. Yet M. Ogareff’s essay supplies a 
fund of valuable information to all persons 
sensible enough to separate a writer’s facts 
from his speculations, and to allow for the 
bias always to be found in the pamphlets of 
ardent partisans. In some degree the vehe- 
mence of M. Ogareff’s partisanship gives a 
kind of fairness to his work. Enthusiasts, 
who see but one side of a question, gene- 
rally believe so firmly in the manifest truth 
of their views, that they are little tempted to 
conceal facts which seem to all but them- 
selves to tellagainst their theories. M. Oga- 
reff points out, at any rate, with admirable 
clearness one aspect of the Russian reyolu- 
tion, and leaves his readers to learn from 
their own conjectures, or from other inform- 
ants, what is the picture that might be 
drawn by a painter mw looked at the same | 
facts from another point of view. The Eng- 
lish public, anxious to understand some- 
thing of the convulsion which is now shaking 
to its basis the empire of the Czar, will at | 
any rate gain some knowledge by studying 
the facts and opinions put forward by a 
leader ‘amongst Russian democrats. Russia 
is, according to M. Ogareff, in a situation 
utterly unlike that occupied by any other 
European country; for within the limits of 
the great Empire are sown, in juxtaposition 
rather than in union, two forms of civiliza- 
tion, which, though they have existed in 
almost all lands, have been in most coun- 
tries divided from each other by the 
lapse of centuries. The diplomatists, the 
generals, the bishops, and dignitaries with 
whom foreigners have mostly to deal, seem, 
at first sight at least, a class similar to the 








officials of Vienna or of Berlin. Even this 
body is, when more thoroughly known, in 
some important respects, unlike the cor- 


responding order in other countries. It is, 


for instance, broken into two parts by the 


_ division into officials with hereditary estates, 


and officials remunerated by salaries. Still 
the governing body of Russia stands on the 


| game level of civilization as the educated class 


of other countries. What is strange in its 
position is the possession of the titles without 
the real power of an aristocracy, and the fact 
that it is a caste cut off in sympathy and in 
interests from the mass of the people. 

But in the condition of the people lies the 
true anomaly of Russian civilization. The 
Russian peasants are not like the peasants of 
other European lands, for they live, wherever 
their most cherished habits are not broken 
through by the arbitrary decrees of the official 
world, in village communities. These villages 
are corporate bodies, with rights and with pro- 
perty which is owned by the corporation it- 
self, and not by the individuals of whom the 
corporation ismadeup. As the Roman gentes 
lived in times prior to the commencement of 
authentic Roman history, or as, again, our 
Saxon ancestors lived before the Norman 
Conquest, so the mass of the Russian pea- 
santry live at the present day. The village 
is everything. It isa petty state ruled by its 
own customs according to the will of all its 
married inhabitants, whether male or female. 
Small lots of ground are hereditary in parti- 
cular families; but the mass of the land is 
common property, which is distributed by 
the vote of the village to each married couple 
in accordance with the increase or the de- 
crease of the population. Of course, such a 
system involves constant re-division of the 
land ; and such re-division and re-assignment 
constantly take place. So strong, according 
to M. Ogareff, is the force of custom and un- 
written law, that all these village arrange- 
ments, complex as they appear, are as a 
matter of fact carried out by the unanimous 
vote of the male and female villagers, without 
any difficulty, and without giving rise to 
disputes. Were the Russian people left to 
follow out the dictates of their natural in- 
stincts, the whole country would consist of 
small villages possessed of self-government. 
As it is, the rights of the nobility, or, in other 
words, the officials, over the serfs, no less 
than the direct claims of the Czar, constantly 
interfere with this village autonomy, and im- 
pede its free development. 

From the existence on the one hand of a 
governing class, with despotic rights and 
nominal claims to proprietorship in the soil, 
on the other of peasants who feel themselves, 
and who, in many respects, are possessors of 
the land, have arisen strange and almost self- 
contradictory doctrines, which run through 
all Russian theories as to the tenure of land. 
‘* We,” say the peasants, ‘‘are the propert 
of our lords or of the Czar, but the land is 
our own.” ‘‘The land,” says the Russian 
Government, ‘‘ belongs to the proprietor, 
but the enjoyment of it to the peasants.” 
As long as serfdom exists, the incon- 
sistent claims of proprietors and peasants 
meet with a practical reconciliation. The 
peasant is not disturbed in the possession 
of land. The noble receives a kind of rent in 
the involuntary service of his serf. Now 


| that every one feels that serfdom must pass — 
away, the contradietion, which hitherto was | 


latent, becomes apparent. The serfs value 


liberty, but they will not give up land, which | 


they esteem, and rightly, their own. Nay, 
more, they will not enter into contracts 
which, if they secure freedom, yet invalidate 
their title to the soil. Thus the Russian 
Government almost sinks under the weight 


of its gigantic task, and scarcely knows how | 


to free the people without ruining the officials, 
or how to leave the officials in prosperity and 
give freedom to the people. Moreover the 


Government wishes, from M. Ogareff’s point | 


of yiew, most unwisely, to break down the 
system of village-proprictorships, and to 
introduce the system of individual property, 


and thus labours to carry throug at one 
stroke two enormous ial revolutions. 
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A ruling class, which thoroughly entered 
into the feelings of the people, would find it 
difficult to carry such an attempt to a suc- 
cessful issue; but the Russian officials are 
divided by an almost impassable gulf from 
the Russian peasants. One curious fact 
suffices to measure the whole width of this 
abyss. All mercantile transactions between 
peasants and tradesmen are carried out on a 
system of simple credit; each party trusts to 
the other’s word, and to his word alone. Good 
faith, M. Ogareff asserts, is almost invari- 
ably observed. Neither party chooses to 
appeal to the law, since the law is made and 
administered by the bureaucracy; but the 
same men, who in dealing with each other 
adhere with unshaken fidelity to their ar- 
rangements, Be every resource of artifice 
and cunning to defraud the officials with 
| whom they may happen to have transactions. 
Theadministration and the people stand, there- 
fore, apart from each other, ruled by different 
customs and different laws, and looking upon 
each other as foreigners or as enemies. The 
Czar’s officers fully understand that this state 
of feeling exists. General Bistrome, when 
he led the soldiers against the students of the 
University, cheered his men on with the 
remark, that the students were training to 
become officials and plunderers of the people. 

In other countries the middle classes and 
the Church have, each in different ways, served 
to bridge over the separation between the 
Government and the peasantry. Ruyvsia has 
no middle class, and in the Church there is 
found the very same division as in the State. 
It must not, however, be supposed that edu- 
cated Russians are indifferent to the condi- 
tion of the people. In spite of the tyranny 
of a Government which dreaded the power of 
thought, theories of political and social ame- 
lioration have seized hold upon the minds 
of the young nobles of Russia. The specu- 
lations of political economists, the doctrines 
of English constitutionalists, the theories 
of Parisian socialists, have all penetrated 
into the intellects and feelings of the 
men of this generation. M. Ogareff himself 
is the type of a class who combine their 
admiration for the customs of the Russian 
villages with admiration for the works of 
leading modern communists. While the Em- 
peror one day frees the serfs, and another 
day fires on the peasants who attempt to 
understand his proclamation of freedom, 
young Russian nobles who have been pre- 
cluded from political life form schemes which 
are to terminate in changing the great empire 
into a great confederacy of independent vil- 
lages. Not only foreigners, but Russians 
themselves, are utterly perplexed at the 
manifestations of the approaching storm. 
A Conservative Russian paper stands aghast 
at the folly of peasants who will not pay 
for land which they consider their own, and 
will pay taxes to found schools. Whilst 
many worthy Russian gentlemen, brought 
up under a different order of things, doubt- 
less re-echo the dictum of the general who 
burnt Moscow:—‘‘I can understand,” he 
said, in 1825, ‘‘why commoners in France 
should have desired the rights of nobles-—I 
cannot understand why our nobles should 
seek to become commoners.” 

M. Ogareff’s statements are, we should 
suspect, true as far as they go, but it is im- 

ossible for candid and attentive readers of 
bis book not to perceive that there is, even 
_ on his own showing, the existence of a side 
of the Russian question which he has neg- 
lected. He identifies the Czar with the 
officials, and sees in the weakness of the 
| Government the weakness of the throne; 
but the common people entertain a different 
opinion ; to them the Czar is still a mighty 
and benevolent being, whose efforts for their 
amelioration are thwarted by corrupt admi- 
nistrators. If the proclamation falls short of 
their expectations, they suspect the nobles 
of fraud, but do not doubt the Emperor's 
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by which kings fall, since they haye not 
made themselves objects of contempt. They 
represent also the Imperial power of 
Russia. Philosophers and philanthropists 
like M. Ogareff may think, and think 
rightly, that Poland costs more than it 
is worth, and that Russia would gain by be- 
coming a new United States under an here- 
ditary president; but the popular mind clings 
to the idea of national power and national 
tness, and Russian philanthropists may 
possibly find that if the Emperor leads the 
ple against the officials, the people will 
follow the Emperor against philosophic re- 
formers; and enthusiasts who sigh for a fede- 
ration would do well to remember that repub- 
lican France looked on with satisfaction at 
the death of the truest republicans, because 
the Girondists were branded with the name 
of federalists, 








THE RENEWAL OF LIFE: Clinical Lectures 
illustrative of a Restorative System of Me- 
dicine, given at St. Mary’s Hospital, by Thomas 
R. Chambers, M.D. Second Edition. London : 
John Churchill, 


rPVHE renewal of life is so captivating and 
hopeful a title, that it is not surprising 
that a second edition of this work should be 
called for in a very short time. Publishers 
yo devourers of aoe. oer g en 
goers, pill vendors and the credulous 
Seulleeene of patent medicines, in their seve- 
ral capacities of purveyors and consumers, 
recognise the value of a good title ; the public 
encourages attempts to impose on its cre- 
dulity, and rather enjoys being taken in by 
a name which raises expectation. 

The poor invalid, who has borne affliction 
sore for many a weary day under the treat- 
ment of other physicians, will naturally, on 
reading in the advertising columns the an- 
nouncement of a book which professes to dis- 
cuss the renewal of life, send to the nearest 
library for the volume and eagerly cut open 
the pages to see whether haply he may not 
discover some remedy for his own case, or 
some well-founded opinion which may lead 
him to hope for a favourable termination of 
his sufferings. The professional man, anx- 
ious to keep pace with the improvements of 
the age, will scan the book with eager ra- 
pidity, in hope of finding some addition to his 
store of remedies, some new theory which 
may brace him anew to encounter the inroads 
of Tanase against which he battles with but 
blunted weapons. 

In either case it is to be feared there will 
be much disappointment: neither will the 
patient find anything to give him more hope; 
nor will the practitioner be able to discover 
any new theory which will help him in the 
hour of need, any method of treatment differ- 
ing essentially from that usually adopted by 
the profession. 

e volume is, in fact, composed of clinical 
lectures given at St. Mary’s Hospital, easily 
and cleverly written, but scarcely worthy of 
being republished, decidedly unworthy of so 

retentious a title as Dr. Chambers has 

ought proper to affix to them. It is im- 
ceauthe, after perusing the book, to come to 
any other conclusion than this, that the 
theory in which Dr. Chambers seems to take 
so much pride was made to suit the treat- 
ment, not the treatment adapted to the theory. 
The principles of this new theory, the ex- 
pected objections which will be raised, the 
answers to these objections, are discussed in 
a very few pages; the importance of this 
new eory mig t fairly have demanded more 
than the thirty pages which contain the fun- 
damental propositions of the so-called resto- 
rative doctrine. 

It is but fair, however, to the author that 
his views should be put forward in his own 
words, and, it may be added, in his own ca- 
pitals and italics. 

At the end of the first introductory lecture, 
after a curt résumé of previous theories, Dr. 
Chambers states his opinion that ‘‘ DISEASE 
is in all cases not a@ positive existence, but a 

ion; not a new excess of action, but a 


DEFICIENCY : not a manifestation of life, 





but PARTIAL DEATH, and therefore that 
the BUSINESS OF THE PHYSICIAN is 
rants and indirectly not to take away ma- 
terial, but to ADD: not to diminish function, 
but TO GIVEIT PLAY: not to weaken life, 
but TO RENEW LIFE.” (page 14.) 

The theory here naomi denies the pos- 
sibility of an excess of vital action; disease 
is attributed in all cases to deficiency of such 
an action. The proof of sucha theory, which 
militates against well-founded evidence to 
the contrary, and ignores the existence of 
certain forms of disease, requiring a treatment 
inexplicable on the Restorative principle, 
cannot be allowed to rest on such arguments 
as, ‘it is difficult to imagine,” “‘it is unrea- 
sonable to suppose,”’ ‘‘it seems,” or ‘‘ it does 
not seem certain.”’ 

It has never been denied that in many 
cases disease is the result of a partial death ; 
long before this great Restorative teacher 
stood up among us, physicians adopted a 
method of treatment intended ultimately to 
renew the powers of life; but the universal 
application of such a theory has never been 
admitted: it is at variance with the received 
opinion of the most intelligent physicians, 
and with the discoveries of modern pathology : 
it requires far more [searching arguments to 
maintain it, than those brought forward in 
this volume. 

How does the ‘‘ Restoratist’’ explain such 
actions as hypertrophy and the like? Hy- 
pertrophy of the liver, for example, is it not 
a form of disease? Virchon, whom Dr. 
Chambers , esa at page 36, states that ‘‘A 
liver may become hypertrophied simply in 
consequence of a considerable enlargement 
of its individual cells; that in this case there 
isrealhypertrophy withaut, properly speaking, 
any newformation.” (Cellular Pathology, page 
65.) And again: ‘‘ Hyperplastic processes in all 
cases produce a tissue similar to that of the 
original part.” (page 66.) What proof can 
Dr, Chambers adduce that these processes are 
due to a deficiency of action? Adhering to 
his theory, Dr. Chambers is forced to deny 
the existence of such a state as Plethora. 
At page 90 he says, ‘‘ Our forefathers ima- 
gined a condition of universal Plethora, 
which has no existence in nature. Where 
experimentally they found good results to 
follow Venzesection, they pronounced the 
special disease before them to be an evidence 
of this condition, and of course therefore 
that the loss of blood was directly beneficial 
to the system at large.” An impartial 
verdict on this subject could scarcely be hoped 
for from a jury of Aldermen, though they 
might bring some practical experience to 
bear upon it, but it will be fair to compare 
what is said by the ablest physician of the 
day with regard to Plethora. 

** In the adult state, when the growth and 
development of the body have been com- 
pleted, blood may be made in greater abund- 
ance, and more rich in the materials of 
nutrition than the wants of the body require. 
Full living and a sedentary life are causes 
likely to occasion general plethora, and they 
do occasion it.” (Watson’s Lectures, vol. 1. 

. 46, 
. The value of the latter opinion exists in 
the fact that the writer is not hampered by a 
pet theory. The existence of a state of gene- 
ral plethora-would alone tend to subyert the 
whole theory of the Restoratist; it is, there- 
fore, quietly wiped out by a simple assertion. 

But there are marks that this new doc- 
trine, and the arguments for its truth, have 
been thrown together in a somewhat hasty 
manner. To affirm, on one page, that ‘‘dis- 
ease is, in all cases, not an excess of action, 
but a deficiency,” and on another, that 
‘‘when the bodily or mental action is in ex- 
cess there is an arrest of the constructive 
appropriation of food by the stomach ;’’ to 
declare, in one place, that ‘‘ pain does not 
indicate an increase of proper sensibility,” 
and in another, ‘‘ that the nervous system 
becomes partially dead, and dees not feel 
so acutely ;” to confess that it is a very 
puzzling circumstance that “ yo should 
occur during the inflammation of tissue des- 
titute of neryes, and insensible under ordi- 
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nary circumstances,” are inconsistenies 
which might have thrown some doubt on 
the theories of a more subtle reasoner than 
Dr. Chambers. In the last instance, he does 
confess that he does ‘‘ not see how this is to 
be explained as due to a deprivation of life.” 

But enough of a theory which leads the 
author to contradict himself in this manner. 
Let the treatment which is supposed to result 
from this theory be examined; let the reader 
reyiew the different cases, and compare the 
treatment adopted in these pages with that 
which is followed by any intelligent practi- 
tioner ; or let him turn to the lectures of Dr. 
Watson, where he will find the usual treat- 
ment recorded. The conclusion is forced 
upon him that the theory is an after-birth, 
ingeniously modelled to imitate modern 
treatment. He will be amused to see what 
praise is due to the Restoratist when he 
gives wine and beef-tea in fever, because 
he sees that ‘‘ nitrogenous tissues are deyi- 
talized,”’ or because ‘‘ he turns his attention 
to the Materia Medica to consider what he 
can cull from thence which will be of service.” 
The reader might, perhaps, fondly imagine 
that his medical man had acted pretty much 
in the same way, without any knowledge of 
the Restoratist’s tenets. 

In cases of rheumatism it will be seen that 
Dr. Chambers very properly adheres to the 
treatment recommended by Dr. Garrod on 
chemical, and not the so-called restorative 
grounds. Would it not accord better with 
theory enunciated in the treatment of 
fever to pour in acid? Is it not damaging to 
confess ‘‘ that there is a painful necessity for 
restricting the supply of nutriment, and that 
less food must be given to patients than their 
feelings prompt them to take?”’ 

At page 41, Dr. Chambers mentions that a 
reviewer in the Lancet has objected that the 
principles suggested in this book involve no 
new practice, and ‘hails this criticism as 
true praise.” Will he be delighted if the 
readers of his yolume are obliged to confess 
that they agree with the reviewer in the 
Lancet? In this manner he may be praised to 
the top of his bent if it so pleases him ; but the 
medical profession will scarcely applaud him for 
having published a series of clinical lectures, 
of the usual type, under so pompous a title as 
the ‘‘ Renewal of Life.”” Many of them are, 
indeed, ably written, contain some capital re- 
marks, prove that the author is a man of ob- 
servation, and are well adapted for the use of 
the students before whom they were delivered. 
The early lectures, especially those devoted 
to the consideration of the therapeutics of 
the digestive organs, when the theory of the 
renewal of life was probably not yet hatched, 
unhampered as they are by the necessity of 
explanation on the Restorative principles, are 
far the best. But if the public will welcome 
with eagerness books of this kind, an inunda- 
tion of similar yotumes may be soon expected. 
Every physician who belongs to a hospital, 
and is in the habit of giving clinical lectures, 
will think he is justified in thrusting them down 
the public throat by writing an introduction, 
and dressing them up with a flaunting title. 


‘Again, an irregular practitioner gathers to- 


gether certain drugs, say scammony, gamboge, 
or aloes, and therewith compounds a nostrum 
which he calls the ‘‘ pill of life,” ‘*‘ baume de 
vie,” or ‘‘ Elixir vite.” The pill is a good 
pill enough in certain eases and compounded 
of valuathe drugs: is this\man to be branded 
as an advertising charlatan, and a doctor of 
medicine to be freed from all fear of censure 
because he holds a diploma, or has graduated 
at an university ? 

Dr. Chambers states that rather than 
be ‘‘an innoyating inventor of novel ex- 
pedients and unheard-of drugs,’ he wishes 
‘‘first to bind together in a golden chain 
that which is good and received.” In many 
instances (and it is to be hoped that he will 
not hail this criticism as true praise) he has 
done this, but the chain with which these 
precious treasures are bound does not 
ring with the pleasant honesty of the old 


guinea. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


a 


T has been understood for some time that 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s—the 
present members of which corporation, with 
one or two who were their colleagues, have 
probably done more for the embellishment of 
our great eighteenth century cathedral, and 
for its restoration to its legitimate uses, than 
all their predecessors since the days of Wren 
himself—have decided upon decorating the 
apse with mosaics, and that they had ad- 
dressed invitations to four artists—three 
English and one foreign—to send in designs, 
the subject assigned being a transfiguration, 
to fill three panels. We hear that three of 
the gentlemen selected—Mr. Watts, Mr. 
Leighten, and Baron Triqueti— have sent 
in ,their designs by the appointed time; 
Mr. Alfred Stevens, the fourth, was too 
late. There will, we believe, be fourteen 
subordinate panels, besides the principal 
ones, to fill up. The mosaics themselves 
will, no doubt, have to be executed in 
Venice. The Russian mosaicists have indeed 
shown themselves to be formidable rivals to 
the Italian, whom indeed they surpass in 
elaborateness of work, as witness the magni- 
ficent St. Nicholas of the Great Exhibition ; 
but it appears to be a question whether, at the 
distance from which the work will have to be 
seen, such elaborate productions would pro- 
duce any better effect than the simpler 
and less costly works of the Italian artists. 
When, in addition to these mosaics, the 
stained glass windows are put up—for which 
designs, we hear, have anil prepared by 
an eminent German artist—St. Paul’s will 
offer a splendour of colouring hitherto un- 
known in the religious edifices of this coun- 
try, and which is probably needed to bring 
out the full effect of a style of architecture in 
Hself little conducive to religious feeling. 

We have received the prospectus of ‘‘ The 
Fine Arts Quarterly Review” (royal 8vo., six 
sheets per number), of which the first num- 
ber is to appear at the endof March. It is to 
treat ‘‘of painting, sculpture, and engra- 
ving; of photography, so far as it is em- 
ployed as a substitute for drawing and 
engraving; and of ornamental and deco- 
rative art;” to contain, amongst other 
things, historical and critical notices ‘‘ of 
galleries, collections, and special exhibi- 
tions of works of art, and of pictures, sculp- 
tures, &c. deserving separate notice ; descrip- 
tive catalogues of the choicer portions of cele- 
brated public and private collections ; reviews 
of important works on the Fine Arts;” ‘‘a 
complete list of all publications on these 
subjects, in every language, usually accom- 
panied by short accounts of their contents 
and value ;” ‘illustrations in various styles 
of engraving, and in photography,” when- 
ever required; and in each number ‘a 
chronicle of sales, meetings of fine art 
associations, acquisitions by public insti- 
tutions; and of all events interesting to 
lovers of the Fine Arts.” Articles and 
notices ‘‘will be authenticated by the 
names of their authors, or of the contributors 
from whom they are received.”’ We have not 
space to extract the entire list of contributors, 
includin , however, from the British Museum, 
Sir F. Madden, Mr. Birch, Mr. Bond, Mr. 
Carpenter, Mr. Franks, Mr. Winter Jones, 
Mr. Newton, Mr. Rye, Mr. Vaux, and Mr. 
Watts; from the State Paper and Public 
Record Office, Mr. Brewer, Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
Burtt, Mr. Sainsbury ; from the Department 
of Science and Art, and Kensington Museum, 





Mr. Cole, Mr. Redgrave, and Mr. Robinson ; | 
from the National Gallery, Mr. Wornum; | 


from the Florence Academy of the Fine Aris, 
Signor Giudici; Professor Griiner from the 
Dresden Museum; Count Delaborde from 
the Archives Impériales of Paris; Mr. 


Scharf, from the National Portrait Gallery ; | 
| character, as neither the Athenzeum nor 


Mr. W. B. Donne, Mr. J. Fergusson, Pro- 
fessor Kingsley, Mr. Layard, Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave, Canon Rock, Mr. W. W. Story, 
Mr. Tom Taylor, Baron Triqueti, Mr. Albert 
Way, Dr. Wellesley, Mr. M. D. Wyatt, &c. 
Mr. B. B. Woodward, Librarian in ordinary 
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to the Queen, and Keeper of prints and draw- 
ings at Windsor Castle, is to be editor; 
Messrs. Chapman and 0 ge og Her 
Majesty, the Prince of Wales, the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, the Princess Louis of 
Hesse, the Duke of Hamilton, Cardinal 
Wiseman, etc., are among the subscribers. 


THERE has been some talk in Berlin lately 
about a picture exhibited by a M. Nicolle as 
a Raffaelle, on the subject of the death of St. 
Joseph, which picture is said to be intended 
for sale in England, on the 11thinstant. M. 
Nicolle claims in his sale advertisement for 
the picture to have been acknowledged as 
genuine by the Berlin Academy of Arts; but 
that body, by a paragraph in the official 
‘Staats Anzeiger,” has clearly shown that 
it never did anything of the kind, but simply, 
in refusing an application for space to exhibit 
the work, used the applicant’s own words to 
describe it as‘‘ your picture ‘The Death of 
St. Joseph by Raffaelle.’ ” 

Mr. FR1TH’s letter to the ‘‘Times,”’ contra- 
dicting an untrue statement which lately ap- 

eared in a professed artistic periodical, as to 
hia having asked for a picture of the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales, terms which were 
‘‘rightly” declined,—instead of which they 
were, as he informs us, acceded to in the 
most liberal and generous manner,—has called 
forth general approval. The art of’ Mr. 
Frith is a serious subject for criticism ; but, 
against such attacks as these, he will find 
the sympathies at once of admirers and de- 
preciators rally around him. The facts of 
the matter are, we learn from excellent 
authority, to the following effect :—When 
Mr. Frith was offered the commission 
(through Sir Charles Eastlake), he, very 
naturally, before accepting, informed Sir 
Charles of his present commission (for 
Mr. Gambart), and wished to know the kind 
of work which the Queen wanted to have, 
stating that if it were executed on a scale 
and in a style of completeness answerable to 
its importance, his price would be three thou- 
sand guineas, and that he should look to have 
the privilege of disposing of the copyright. 
In answer, Mr. Frith was informed that, 


though the Queen had contemplated only t..e, 


painting of the episode of the marriage, yet 
she would not in any way control the 
painter’s treatment of the subject, nor was 
there any objection to his terms. 

Tue ‘‘ Hanging Committee ” for the coming 
Royal Academy Exhibition has been ap- 

ointed, and is to consist of Mr. W. P. Frith, 

.A., Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A., and Keeper 
. the Academy, and Mr. Abraham Cooper, 

A. 

THE Council of the Art Union of London 
has received the permission of Her Majesty 
to include in the next distribution of prizes a 
number of copies in porcelain of the bust of 
H.R.H. the Princess Alexandra, executed 
by Mr. Thornycroft, when the Princess was 
in England. The same artist makes the 
reduced copy from which these busts will be 
moulded; and as the Princeas has, we believe, 
never sat for any other portrait than this, 
either in sculpture or painting, it is probable 
that this will be the only real likeness of Her 
Royal Highness amongst the many so-called 
portraits which are certain to be brought out 
this spring. The number of subscriptions to 
the Society entered in London for this year 
is, we hear, already double that of the same 
date last year. 

ANOTHER new club is in course of forma- 
tion— The Greco. The name has been chosen 
with an eye to the well-known artistic 
gatherings at the Café Greco at Rome, 
and the club is intended for artists, authors, 
and savants. The aim of the projectors is to 
institute a thoroughly social body, and both 


entrance fee and subscription are fixed at a | 


moderately low sum (£5 a year). There is, 
it is thought, ample scope for a club of this 


the Garrick absorb the precise classes to 
whom The Greco is intended to appeal. The 
number of members is to be limited to three 
hundred, and the locale to be in the im- 
mediate yicinity of Piccadilly er Pall Mall: 
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There will be a table d’héte dinner every 
day. The eternal billiard-room is to be 
superseded by a ium; and there will 
be no expensively furnished drawing-room, 
or ind any needless luxury whatever. 
If successful, the Greco will do much towards 
the introduction of sensible clubs into new 
layers of English society. 

WE are glad to hear of the continued suc- 
cess of the Amateur Exhibition in aid of the 
Lancashire Relief Fund. Nearly £700 were 
taken on the first day by sales; and further 
sales, and the entrance moneys, have brought 
the receipts now up to £2,000, or thereabouts. 
The pinch is not yet over in Lancashire, and 
all funds likely to be collected will be wanted 
yet. 

Srrone efforts are being made to carry 
out Professor Owen’s suggestion for devoting 
a portion of the International Exhibition 
building to the storing of Mammalia. Work- 
men have been busily engaged during the 
last week or two in cleaning, painting, fur- 
bishing, and repairing the building. The 

t organs of Messrs. Willis, Messrs. 
Valker, and Messrs. Foster and Andrews, 
have not been removed, perhaps because it 
is hoped that, whatever may be the ultimate 
urpose to which the great storehouse is 
urned, a little music will be an acceptable 
adjunct, Nearly every exhibitor has, how- 
ever, removed his belongings. Mr, Dent’s 
clock, and the great iron gates of Messrs. Bar- 
nard and Bishop, are, with the organs already 
named, almost the only relics left of the trea- 
sures of a few months back. 

Mucu controversy has taken place with 
reference to the little work, entitled ‘‘ Les 
Matinées Royales, Opuscule inédit de 
Frédéric IT., dit le Grand Roi de Prusse,” 
noticed as a literary fraud in our last Number, 
and we have received an angry letter from 
Messrs. Williams and Norgate complaining of 
our notice. It is undoubted on the one hand 
that the best informed of German historians, 
Ranke, Preuss and others, have, in the opinion 
of many, proved in a convincing manner that 
the work in question was not written b 
Frederick the Great. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the writer of the article 
in the ‘‘ Home and Foreign Review,” in his 
last letter to the Times, has adduced several 
arguments worth consideration in favour of 
the rey mys of the work. There seems 
no doubt that the work had been previousl 
published, if not from the same text. 8 
may revert to the subject. 

Mr. W. CHAMBERS has just read (2nd of 
February) before the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, an interesting ‘‘ Historical sketch 
of popular literature and its influence on 
society,’ which has been separately printed. 
Beginning with the Chap-books, and their 
Scottish analogues the ‘‘ Penny Histories,” 
which the writer remembers ‘‘ as being still 
dispersed in large quantities” at the begin- 
ning of the present century, and of which 
many of the most recent and popular were 
composed by a Glasgow hell dane: Mr. 
Chambers next glances at the birth and early 
growth of the newspapers, at first penny 
sheets, as many of them are now; then 
passes on to the Mechanics’ Institutes and 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge, ‘‘ Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal’ and 
the ‘‘ Penny Magazine.” He shows that the 
vast increase in the circulation of chea 
publications is essentially connected wit 
successive inventions in letter-founding, 
paper-making, and printing, especially 
| with Fourdrinier’s paper-machine, and 
| Cowper and Applegath’s printing-machine. 
| Referring to some statistics collected by 
| himself a few years ago, he recalls the striking 

fact, that to a monthly circulation of 8,043,500 
works (numbers) of a distinctly improving 





| tendency, there are not 80,000 of works 
‘‘immoral, and opposed to the general belief 
of the country.” 

SoME interesting particulars concerning the 
house of Ballantyne and Co., of Paul’s Work, 
Edinburgh, are contained in a phlet just 
issued by them. The firm—which now, by 
the way, prints on an average a million anda 
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half volumes om annum—was established by 
Mr. James Ballantyne, at Kelso, in 1796, who 
three years later applied to his friend and 
school acquaintance Walter Scott for assist- 
ance in obtaining work for his printing press. 
Scott, then a young man of twenty-eight, 
furnished him with some translations from 
Birger, with a suggestion that as many 
should be printed as would enable the Edin- 
burgh folk to judge of his typography. Twelve 
copies of ‘‘ William and Ellen,” ‘‘ The Fire 
King,” and others, were accordingly struck 
off in 1799, with the title of ‘‘ Apology for 
Tales of Terror; and thus commenced the 
world-known connection of the name of 
Ballantyne with that of .the author of 
‘* Waverley.” 

ALTHOUGH but a few days have elapsed 
since his death, it is said that the Correspon- 
dence of the late Marquis of Lansdowne is 


‘being prepared for publication. It is pro- 


bable that his lordship commenced the work 
himself. . 

Ir appears certain that Mr. Monckton 
Milnes is to be raised to the peerage. 

THE Rey. Charles Meriyvale, the rector of 
Lawford, Essex, has been appointed chaplain 
to the House of Commons in place of the 
Rey. Henry Drury, deceased. Mr. Merivale 
is brother to Mr. Herman Merivyale, one of 
the Under Secretaries of State, and is the 
author of ‘‘ The History of the Romans under 
the Empire.” 

In referring to the Confederate diplomatic 
correspondence lately captured by the Fede- 
rals, it has been observed that The Times 
has carefully ignored the fact of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. James Spence, its well-known 
correspondent ‘‘S.,’’ as financial agent to the 
Confederate Government. 


THE Plymouth Public Library has become 
a great gainer by the death of William 
Cotton, I'.S.A. Previous to his death he 
signified his intention of bequeathing the 
whole of his valuable library and works of 
art to the Institution, which on its part pro- 
posed building a gallery for the reception 
of these, at a cost of £1,500. Mr. Cotton was 
a distinguished man in his society, and con- 
tributed largely to literature by his ‘‘ Celtic 
Remains,” ‘‘ Lilustrations of Stone Circles, 
Cromlechs, &c., in Cornwall,” and the 
‘** Notes to the Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
Mr. Cotton’s collection was particularly rich 
in Sir Joshua’s. 

A Church Times, at One Penny, is an- 
nounced ! 

Ir has surprised many persons, both in this 
country and in France, that the correspond- 
ence of Napoleon I., which is in course of pub- 
lication in Paris, has not been printed in 
English. When, about the year 1854, Napo- 
leon the Third commanded that a bureau 
should be arranged in the Palais Royal for 
collecting, editing, and arranging all the cor- 
respondence and writings of his uncle, it was 
announced that the work would appear in 
the English, as well as in the original lan- 
guage. It is said that M. Perron, then 
editor of the Moniteur, was intrusted with 
the direction of operations; and he con- 
ceived a most extravagant idea of the value 
of the English translation. If it be true 
that as much as one thousand pounds were 
asked for the right of doing Napoleon the 
First into English, this will explain why no 
British translation has been announced. 

THE library of the late Sir Benjamin Hawes 
is to be sold by auction on Monday next by 
Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, and Co., and the 
sale is expected to last three days. The 
same firm will also bring to the hammer 
on Saturday, February 14th, the late Miss 
Julia Pardoe’s collection of autograph let- 
ters. In Paris some important Ses sales 
are announced. On Monday, 16th Feb- 
ruary, the library of the late M. Charles 
Magnin, member of the Institute, and Libra- 
rian at the Bibliotheque Impériale, is to be 
sold. This collection is said to be especiall 
rich in works on the history of early French 
literature, catalogues of which may be ob- 
tained of Mr. Aubry, the Paris bookseller. 


al 








An important sale of scarce and curious works, 
from the library of M. le Pasteur Conod, many 
of them relating to the history of Protestant- 
ism in France, has been going on during the 
whole of the past week. e original edition 
of Fénélon’s Mazimes des Saints; the Psalms 
in Icelandic, with the music (Holum 1589) ; 
Wittemberg’s Schnellbotz (1652), and a copy 
of Stowe’s Annals (London, 1615), with the 
coat of arins of James I. King of England, 
are among the bibliographical rarities which 
have been offered to the book buyers of Paris 
by M. Tross. 

M. ANTOINE Baztn, the eminent French 
Oriental scholar, has just died, at the age of 
sixty-seven. M. Bazin was assistant secre- 
tary of the Paris Asiatic Society, and professor 
of modern Chinese at the Paris Oriental 
School ; and devoted a great portion of his 


_ life to the mastery of idioms comprised in the 


Mandarin dialect. So far back as 1828 he 
published his Thédtre Chinois, a series of 
Chinese plays, and twenty years later a trans- 
lation of 7%-pa-ki, a dramatic poem written 
in the fifteenth century. He also produced 
subsequently the Grammaire Mandarine, 
and a description of the state of thought in 
China under the Mogul dynasty. 


THE Imperial Library of Paris has just 
receiyed from the Duke de Luynes, the dona- 
tion of his magnificent cabinet of medals, 
bronzes, and coins. The gift has been made 
unconditionally, but it is said that it will 
form a distinct section of the Galerie des 
Antiques. 

AN interesting collection of the unedited 
letters of Jean Racine and Louis Racine has 
just been published by the Abbé de la Roque, 
a descendant of the latter. Of the private 
life of the author of ‘‘ Athalie” little has 
hitherto been known. We have seen him in 
his court dress at Versailles, or bowing low 
to Madame de Maintenon; but the twenty- 
five letters now published, nearly all of which 
are addressed to his sister Mary, who became 
Madame Rivére, supply the deficiency, and 
exhibit him in a purely domestic light. The 
remaining letters in the Abbé de la Roque’s 
volume are from the pen of Louis Racine, 


‘and are addressed to his wife, the first eleven 


being genuine love-letters. Louis Racine’s 
as seen in this collection, is 
remarkable for greater brilliance and finish 
than that of his father. 


M. GusTAVE Dorf, whose marvellously 
weird illustrations to Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno” are 
too little known in this country, has fur- 
nished forty-four designs, representing 
scenes in Chateaubriand’s novel ‘ Atala,” 
and has also supplied some witty vignettes to 
anew edition of M. Edmond About’s “ Roi 
des Montagnes.” 


ART. 
———— 
I—THE GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
GALLERY. 


i go professional results of the life of 
George Cruikshank are brought together 
in a room set apart for their display at Exeter 
Hall. The exhibition consists of a very 
nearly complete collection of his published 
etchings, as well as of certain original draw- 
ings and sketches, some of which are dated 
as far back as the year 1799, and of a large 
painting in oils entitled ‘‘ The Triumph of 
Bacchus ;” a subject which has probably 
commended the whole collection to the moral 
atmosphere of the building which contains it. 

George Cruikshank has illustrated the 
political and social life of England for nearly 
sixty years. In 1805 he drew the Funeral 
Car of Lord Nelson; in 1810 he published an 
etching of Sir Francis Burdett being delivered 
into the custody of Earl Moira, Constable of 
the Tower; in 1820 he published a print of 
the Cato Street conspiracy. How distant 
these events appear to most of us! They 
form an historic period now, both for us 
and our artist, and we go with him gladly 
to be taught what the new young century 
was like ;—what hopes and fears, what 








vices, follies, and weaknesses were upper- | 
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most when our fathers were young. He can 
take us by the hand, and show us the temper 
of the nation in the death-struggle with 
France: the prejudices engendered by it, and 
the political capital made out of it, as illus- 
trated in his plate, ‘‘ The Royal Shambles, or 
the Progress of Legitimacy and the Estab- 
lishment of Religion and Social Order, 1816.” 
Hecanalso show us the popular belief—which, 
indeed, he helped to promote—regarding the 
Corsican ogre. In a series of five etchings 
we have: ‘‘ Bonaparte, led on by Ambition, 
seeks the Conquest of the World—Discom- 
fited atLeipsic, he flies from Death—-Overcome 
by Retribution—Broken Gingerbread—The 
Corsican’s last trip under the guidance of his 
good Angel, 1814, 1815.” In contrast with 
this melodramatic outburst, we have another 
series of etchings, drawn with rare truth and 
appreciation, representing the British tar 
and the service before it went to the devil, 
when Jack got drunk, as a matter of course ; 
when to be cat-o’-nine-tailed was called the 
‘* Point of Honour ;”’ when he was impressed, 
kicked, flogged to within an inch of his life, 
under-fed, robbed of his pay and prize money 
by Jew scoundrels and sutlers; and was yet, 
withal, fighting and boarding I'rench brigs, 
cutting out frigates,—winning the glory, in 
short, which has become his country’s 
proudest heirloom. ‘These etchings, which 
include illustrations of the practices of the 
Admiralty, as well as of the exploits of the 
Navy, are very valuable records of the time, 
and have become extremely rare. They aro 
the best illustrations of our artist’s powers 
at that time ; and perhaps the most interest- 
ing representations of our naval supremacy, 
and of our efforts to weaken its efficiency, in 
existence. The caricatures of the domestic 
and social life of this period have scarcely 
the same kind of value. They are rather 
squibs, aimed at certain peculiarities of dress 
or manners, not far removed from the vulgar 
faults of Cruikshank’s immediate predeces- 
sors. 

Those who remember the ‘‘O. P.” riots will 
find amusing illustrations of them here. 
One of the best of these caricatures is named 
** Le Retour de Paris,”’ date 1817, and repre- 
sents a young English lady’s return to the 
paternal roof, under the charge of a French 
governess. The bewildered looks of her 
parents at the transformation of their child, 
the charming naiveté of the governess, who 
accepts the agonies of le pére as a tribute of 
admiration to the change which she sees so 
keenly noted, are very happily expressed. 

Soon after this time, the serious element 
in George Cruikshank’s mind begins to de- 
velop itself. Twenty water-colour drawings, 
illustrations of Maxwell’s History of the 
Irish Rebellion, exhibit a power to deal with 
the serious phases of life, which afterwards cul- 
minated in the wonderful etching of ‘‘ Fagin 
in the condemned cell.’’ The illustrations to 
‘** Jack Sheppard,” ‘‘ The ‘Tower of London,” 
&c., manifest increased powers of drawing 
and design; though the drawing is still weak, 
and the imaginative faculty deficient. As 
copper-plate etchings, however, they take 
the highest place. 

George Cruikshank’s etchings will always 
take rank with the finest specimens of the 
art. Rare proofs of them will be sought by 
collectors. No one has equalled him in his 
day ; and in past days Rembrandt has only 
surpassed him by the importation of a higher 
faculty into his work. In the ‘‘Oliver Twist’ 
series, his powers will generally be thought 
to have ripened into maturity. It would be 
interesting to know to what extent Dickens 
may have influenced the conception which 
has so wonderfully impressed on our brain 
the images of Oliver Twist, the Artful 
Dodger, Bill Sykes, Fagin, and the other 
characters of this remarkable story. If these 
etchings do not convey Dickens’s impression 
to us, he is the most unlucky of authors; for 
they are ineflaceably inscribed on the memory 
of all who see them. If, as is almost certain, 
they do so express the author’s conception, it 
would be curious to learn whether he left the 
artist to interpret it from the text, or entered 
with him more fully into his meaning, sug- 
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gesting characteristic points of dress and | place truism, and rendering it interesting 


bearing. The inquiry is prompted by the 
strong evidence, forced upon us by this exhi- 


and new, we doubt whether he ever made an 
idle apprentice take to decent courses. His 


bition, of the absence of any uncommon | works haye an intrinsic value quite beside 


imaginative faculty in the artist. 


to himself, and not illustrating the thoughts | be very little looked at. 


When left | that of preaching, or we fancy they would 


The great service 


of another—as in the series of ‘‘ The Bottle,” | that painting may render to man, is to 


for instance — the work of Cruikshank 
rapidly descends to the level of the common- 

lace. But, whether suggested distinctly by 
Dickens or not, the illustrations of ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist’ reflect the greatest credit upon the 
artist. They are triumphs of etching; they 
embody the text completely; indeed, some 
of the plates, to wit, Bill Sykes, after the 
murder, standing by the pond, and whistling 
to his dog with the intent to drown him ; 
and, again, when on the roof-top, followed 
still by this only friend left to him, he is 
preparing the fatal noose by which he hangs 
himself; and I’agin biting his finger-nails in 
his horror, in the condemned cell,—go beyond 
the text, by reason of the concentrated 
intensity of power, proper to the art which 
depicts a single moment of time. 

The limits of our space compel us to pass 
over the great amount of work executed by 
our artist in the zenith of his power and 
popularity. Our readers will find admirable 
proof impressions of nearly every etching 
produced at this time. To us the greater 
number are interesting, chiefly as displaying 
the power of this beautiful art of copperplate 
etching, in the hands of a mdster; for, in 
contrast with Leech, who has more imagina- 
tion, and comparatively fails as a book illus- 
trator, Cruikshank is always better employed 
in illustrating a text than in expressing his 
own thoughts. The small illustrations to 
Peter Schlemihl and to Lord Bateman are 
far more interesting than the more elaborate 
attempts at fun in the Omnibus, the Sketch 
Books, and the Comic Almanack ; though in 
these latter periodicals some of the best of his 
etchings are to be found. 

One etching, a work of mercy rather than 


of art, and prompted by the holy instinct | 


of the artist’s mind, takes its place modestly 
enough in the collection, though the ser- 
yice rendered by it was great. It is 
ealled ‘‘A Bank-note not to be imi- 
tated.” It was Mr. Cruikshank’s fate to see, 
on turning the corner of Newgate one fine 
day, twelve persons, including one woman, 


hanging by the neck for the crime of haying | 


uttered (not forged) counterfeit one pound 
notes, Burning with indignation, he hurried 
home and produced this bank-note, in which 
the majesty of the law is represented taking 
its execrable course upon poor, starving folk, 
who were haply ignorant of the crime for 
which they suffered. The effect of this 
publication was great and immediate, the sale 
prodigious ; and George Cruikshank had the 
satisfaction of knowing that no person was 
afterwards executed in England for uttering 
a forged note. 

The later years of Cruikshank’s life have 
been mainly given up to the promulgation of 
his views in favour of total abstinence. As 
an earnest disciple of Father Mathew, he 
has not only abstained from alcohol himself, 
but thrown all the weightof his powers into the 
scale in favour of the pledge. The series of eight 
plates, known as ‘‘ The Bottle,” and the large 
oil painting called the ‘‘ Worship of Bacchus,”’ 
are among the best illustrations of this period 
of his art. It would be difficult to form an 
estimate of any value of the effect that may 
have been produced by, or that may be anti- 
cipated from, the exhibition of such works as 
these. As a matter of opinion, we have not 
much faith in the preithing capabilities of 
sam of this class, A message may, indeed, 

delivered through the medium of painting; 
and Hogarth and Rethel are the two great 
examples that immediately occur to us, as 
painters who have preached distinct lessons 
through their pictures; but these artists have 
been endowed with great imaginative power, 
and the ‘‘ Mariage a la mode” of the one, 
and the ‘‘ Todten-tanz” of the other, stand 
upon altogether different ground from Cruik- 
shank’s Tusteations to the “‘ Bottle.” With 
all Hogarth’s powers of redeeming common- 








civilize him through his sense of beauty; 
and, by showing him that there is a beauty 
higher and nobler than he ever dreamed of, 
or than his teaching could ever adequately ex- 
press, to raise his thoughts to Him who is at 
once the Author of their beauty and of the 
faculty by which we are enabled to perceive 


|it. Hogarth, through his strong imagin- 


ation, even when depicting the vices and 
follies of mankind, raises the mind of the 
spectator to the excellence of their opposites. 
Cruikshank presents us with sequences in 
‘‘the Bottle,” from which we turn with 
repugnance certainly, while they leave us 
unaffected by the lesson he wishes to convey. 
We simply don’t believe that a man, who on 
a festival treats himself and family to a glass 
of wine, will end by murdering his wife, 
neglecting his children, and closing his own 
life in a madhouse. Of the large painting, 
‘*The Worship of Bacchus,” we need not 
speak—it is in no sense a work of art. The 
whole human race is represented committing, 
under the influence of drink, as the main- 
spring of all the evils which affect society, 
every possible crime, and suffering every 
consequent retribution. It is puzzling to 
make out the various groups, and the trouble 
of deciphering the meaning is not repaid by 
the result of the effort. 

We conclude a necessarily imperfect notice 
of this large collection by advising our readers 
to go to Exeter Hall and to judge for them- 
selves. The published work of a long and 
earnest life is there spread out before them. 
Most interesting indeed it is; and we believe 
that few will regret the time they may have 
spent in seeking to appreciate the good work 
that George Cruikshank has done in his 
generation. 


II.—WINTER EXHIBITION IN BERNERS 
STREET. 

SMALL collection of oil and water 
colour pictures and drawings has been 
opened at No. 14, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street. It is rather ambitiously described, on 
the title page of the catalogue, as ‘‘ Pictures 
and Drawings selected from the Works of the 
leading Artists of the day.” It consists really 
of works, the majority of which have been 
painted by the young men who have in- 
augurated the Exhibition, and who, finding 
it difficult to expose their works advan- 
tageously in the recognised Exhibitions 
of the metropolis, have banded them- 
selves together as a nucleus from which to 
form a new one. There are several works 
of great promise by young painters; anda 
few of good performance by established pro- 
fessors. ‘‘ A Rocky Sea Shore” (72), by Mr. 
J. M. Carrick, is almost a photographic re- 





| presentation of a bit of the coast of the Me- 


diterranean, and it is very carefully coloured 
from nature. Mr. T. Morton has some small 
studies of great merit. ‘‘ Conquered not 
Subdued” (66), a little girl seated on a 
stool of repentance, is full of character, and 
nore with great vigour. Mr. Alfred Cor- 

ould’s sketch of ‘‘ Rotten Row’’ is a capital 
though slight recollection of that gay pro- 
menade. Some elaborate water colour draw- 
ings by Mr. G. P. Boyce take us among the 
Pyramids. Mr. Boyce’s drawings are always 
remarkable for literal truth and refined 
colour. They are also usually distinguished 
by a want of due care in the selection of his 
point of view, one of the most important 
steps in the production of a picture. Mr. 8. 
Solomon exhibits a water colour drawing of 


| Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego (129). The 





figuresand expressions of the young Jews who 
defied Nebuchadnezzar are well rendered; but 
the spiritual presence who revealed Himself in 
the fire to the awe-struck monarch in form as 
the Son of God, isin Mr. Solomon’sminda poor 
conception ; indeed, inferior to the creatures 
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over whom He has extended His protection. 
This little exhibition, we hope, will develop 
into a better and more complete collection 
every year, while it continues to be a national 
misfortune that the body of artists is divided 
into cliques and parties, each with its own 
exclusive exhibition, shutting out, as would- 
be intruders, all young outsiders. 





MUSIC. 


—_p>—_ 
THE NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


OME seven or eight years back, a war 
was raging between two great choral 
associations, both meeting in lxeter Hall. 
The contest ended, after one or two seasons, 
in the disappearance of one of the rivals and 
the establishment of the other—the Sacred 
Harmonic Society—as an acknowledged 
leader among the musical guilds of the 
country. One of the weapons employed in 
the struggle had been the assemblage of 
multitudinous bodies of performers, each 
phalanx of singers competing with the other 
in bigness, and advertising its so many 
hundreds of vocal combatants as the chief 
means of attracting the public. This par- 
ticular feature of the war was, perhaps, the 
chief cause of its termination. It became 
tolerably evident that the chorus-singin 
world of London was not then large enough 
to produce the requisite number of devoted 
amateurs to fill the ranks of two such armies, 
to say nothing of the requisite amount of 
‘*public,” to furnish audiences for both. 
Now, however, things are altered. The 
great Hall in the Strand is being occupied 
twice in every week, alternately, by two 
great choral societies, each finding work 
enough to do, and the means, personal and 
pecuniary, of doing it. That this is kept up 
without any unnatural efforts—-the Exeter 
Hall choristers being but a fraction of the 
aggregate similarly employed in smaller 
bodies over the whole of the town—is but 
one of the many proofs of the steady advance 
in music made in late years by the people. The 
altered condition of things, moreover, makes 
the relations between two such societies much 
pleasanter than they could have been in like 
case a few years ago. There is now no rea- 
son for their being rivals, or at least hostile 
rivals. Assuming even perfect identity of 
aim—the exclusive cultivation of Sacred 
Vocal Music—the mere necessities of time 
impose a stern restriction upon the amount 
which any one Society can do. Amateurs 
cannot certainly be relied upon for more than 
one night’s work per week. Efficient per- 
formances will require rehearsals at least 
thrice as numerous. This gives, allowing 
for vacations, ten or twelve public appearances 
per annum for a single body of singers; 
unless, indeed, they incessantly repeat the 
same works, and in that case the und they 
cover is still more narrowed. It would be 
absurd, considering the position occupied by 
music among the enjoyments of the people, 
to imagine that the appetite of such as delight 
in the highest productions of the art is 
to be satisfied by such a meagre supply 
as this. The intelligent public ‘asks for 
more.” It is no wonder, then, that a 
young and vigorous society, such as that 
formed and managed by Mr. Martin, 
should find audience fit and not few to wel- 
come its early efforts. And it would bea 
pity if any small jealousies should arise 





| to make feuds between two bodies, which 
should be rivals only in their loyal zeal for 


the advance of the divine art and the pro- 
motion of the higher pleasures of the people. 
It is not intended here to institute a com- 


| parison between the two Societies in ques- 


tion. Listeners, indeed, cannot help col- 
lating their impressions, but the circum- 
stances and constitutions of the two bodies 
are so different that no good purpose would 
be served by attempting the ‘‘ odorous” 
task in this wt Ma 

It is but just, however, to note some of the 
points of excellence which give thenew Society 
a claim to public attention. 
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Mr. Martin’s choir has been taught to sing. 
The amount of choral effect obtained by the 
conductor proves that much specific training 
must have been gone through with a view to 
giving the choir, considered as an instru- 
ment, the widest possible range of ex- 
pression. Towards accomplishing this, as 
much appears to have been done as 
could have been expected, in dealing with a 
numerous body of amateurs. In such a 
body, the limit of expression depends upon 
the average amount of individual vocal 
cultivation. This ave cannot, from the 
nature of the case, be high. Singers who 
have elaborately and industriously cultivated 
their voices, do not usually care to devote 
much time to the comparatively rough work 
of choral singing. But, subject to this draw- 
back, to which all large choral bodies are 
equally liable, the amount of vocal effect, 
that is, power of rendering lights and shades 
of expression, at the command ef Mr. 
Martin, is really soars e His choir ane: 

es, in this respect, without any question, 
oa. chorus of like dimensions hich has 
been heard in London within the last ten 
years. Small bodies, composed, to a great 
extent, of picked voices, and individually 
trained singers, such as the Cologne Union, 
the Berlin Choir, the Champion Choirs from 
the North, and that of . Leslie, are of 
course excepted from such an estimate. But 
in some a of the oratorios demanding 
great delicacy of expression, the refinement 
of execution shown by the ‘ National”’ 
Society has been such as almost to remind 
the listener of the performances of those 
famed associations. Clear articulation is 
another of its merits. The musical force of 
Handel is trebled by the distinct utteranceof 
his words, a in the Messiah choruses, 
where the Page Isaiah or St. John has so 
much to do with the total effect. Allied to, 
and partly oes ees ts n this, is the exube- 
rant vigour shown by the choir in its delivery 
of the more declamatory pieces. Their 
‘‘attack”’ is capital; an excellence — due, 
perhaps, to the practice of reading from scores 
in preference to — the former plan 
stimulating much the power of seizing in- 
telligently the points of the composition. 
But no feature, probably, in_ the per- 
formances of the choir strikes a listener for 
the first time so strongly as the prominence 
of the melody. The ani are many 
and strong; and what is better, have 
a youthfulness of tone which is very pleasant 
to hear. There is no doubt that in any com- 
a srg ae — oa A a 
ving equal numbers to part is surely 
a great mistake,—about as absurd a thing, 
@ priori, as a band composed of an equal 
number of each instrument. Mr. Martin 
follows the better plan, adopted throughout 
Germany, of somewhat increasing the force 
of soprani. The tune is thus announced to 
the ear without the fatigue of being listened 
for, while, from the general steadiness and 
good articulation of the singers, the other 
parts are distinct as to melody, though blended 
as to tone. Specific merits of this sort, dis- 
coverable in the performances of so young a 
body, point to the possibility of remarkable 
excellence in the future. ith such a choir 
under his command there is nothing which 
Mr. Martin may not hope to do, if they go on 
‘a8 vigorously as they have begun. 

Of the performance of the Creation on 

‘Wednesday it is needless to speak in detail. 





MUSIO FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FEBRUARY 9 to 14. 
MONDAY.—117th Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 


WEDNESDAY.—Seventh “‘ National Melodies Concert ”’ 
(Signor Giuglini) St. James’s Hall. ” 


THURSDAY.—*“ National Harp Conc 
ciation), St. James’s Hall. 


a ee Palace, Orchestral Concert, 3 
Miss A. Mangold’s Evening Concert, 
Hanover Square Rooma. 
Every Evsnine: English Opera, Covent Garden. 
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SCIENCE. 
—~>—- 

OWEVER the question of the introduc- 
H tion of the metric system of measure- 
ment into England—a ‘“‘ consummation de- 
youtly to be wished”’—be settled, the measure 
of the earth will ever remain to us, in com- 
mon with all terricole, the unit of our mea- 
sures of the heavens; and from this point of 
view alone—leaying out of the question all 
the advantages to be derived from a well- 
mapped country and a well-mapped con- 
tinent—the geodetical operations now being 
carried on and contemplated in Europe are 
well worthy our attention. Tull the present 
time, arcs of meridian have almost exclu- 
sively occupied the attention of the different 
surveys; witness the first French ares; our 
own from Saxayord, in the Shetlands, to 
Shanklin in the Isle of Wight, extended by 
the French to Formentera, about 22 degrees; 
the Russian arc, from Fuglenaes in Norway 
to Staro-Nekrassowka on the Danube, em- 
bracing about 25 degrees, and others mea- 
sured in India and at the Cape. Thanks to 
the suggestions and untiring energy of the 
elder Struye, an arc of parallel from Valentia 
Island, on the west coast of Ireland, to Orsk, 
a town on the Oural, is now nearly com- 

leted, and, embracing, as it does, nearly 
0 degrees of longitude, it is probably 
the longest that man will ever measure. 
This project, lately brought to the notice 
of the Royal Astronomical Society by the 
Astronomer Royal, by no means required 
the remeasurement of the entire arc, the ex- 
isting triangulation haying been linked 
together where gaps existed and extended 
eastward to Orsk. To derive the measure of 
the earth from this arc we must first know 
its exact length—in other words, we must 
know how many yards it is from Valentia to 
Orsk, and we must know the difference of 
the local times at the two places. The work 
of our ‘“‘Ordnance Survey” is so entirely 
trustworthy, that the distance from Valentia 
to Dover is certainly known to within a few 
yards; and such is the care with which the 
continental portion is being conducted, that 
a minimum of error may be expected in the 
entire distance. The differences of the local 
times at the ends of the arc will be arrived 
at from the differences of local times at in- 
termediate stations; and here, before we 
pass on, we may state that in the remeasure- 
ment by the electric current of this difference 
between Valentia and Greenwich, the result 
agreed exactly with that obtained some years 
ago by the transmission of chronometers be- 
tween the two places. Another fact worthy 
of mention apropos of this is, that the cur- 
rent took one-tenth of a second to traverse 
the 800 miles of wire. 

So much for the work nearly accomplished. 
During its progress General Baeyer has 
organized a geodetical conference in Berlin, in 
order that the triangulations of Germany 
and Italy may be united, which would enable 
an arc equal in extent to the Anglo-French 
arc of meridian, and several smaller arcs of 
parallel, to be measured in addition to the 
Anglo-Russian one. Saxony and Austria 
have already given their adhesion to the 
scheme, and, should it be carried out, the 
whole of central Europe, from the parallel of 
Christiania to that of Palermo, will Be covered 
with a vast network of triangulation, the unit 
of measurement being the Peruvian toise, so 
called from its having served as the limit of 
measure in the Peruvian arc, determined by 
a Commission of the French Academy in 1735. 
We have derived our information on this 
last subject from a rapport verbal of M. Faye, 
— a to the French Academy, in 
which body it has given rise to discussions 
more “wees, * the auditory than creditable 
to Science; M. Faye (with whom lately has 
been associated M. Delaunay), on the part 
of the Bureau des Longitudes, and M. Le 
Verrier, as representing the Observatory, 
indy in mutual recriminations on the 
subject; the former asserting that the work 
belongs to the Bureau des ttudes ; the 
latter insisting that the Observatory should 
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have the control of it, contrary to French 
and, as it was pointed out, English precedent 
upon the point. During the discussion, M. 
Le Verrier, who has conducted his part of it 
in a manner entirely his own, thought fit to 
charge M. Faye with an important omission 
in the observations made by him to determine 
the difference of longitude between Greenwich 
and Paris. These obseryations are now 
some nine years old, were highly applauded 
by M. Le Verrier at the time, and have 
satisfied all who have investigated them 
since. Now, however, M. Le Verrier is 
impressed with their worthlessness, and has 
obtained the consent of our Astronomer- 
Royal to a redetermination of the difference. 

The Kjékkenméddings, or kitchen-middens 
of Denmark, which haye been described 
and familiarized to us by Mr. Lubbock in 
the Natural History Review, haye recently 
been illustrated in a most unexpected quarter ; 
similar heaps of waste shells and other dédris, 
often six or eight feet in thickness, being ac- 
tually in course of formation in New Zealand, 
where they are common near the shore. Mr. 
Lechmere Guppy thus describes them in the 
Geologist for this month :— 


These are most frequently met with near native vil- 
lages, but itis by no means uncommon to find them far 
from any trace of Maori dwellings. I have never seen 
any human bones in these, though from the former can- 
nibal habits of the Aborigines of New Zealand, it might 
be anticipated that some human remains would be found, 
and indeed on closer examination such may be disco- 
vered. These kitchen-heaps are composed chiefly of the 
shells of one species of bivalve mollusk, called by the 
natives pipi, which is still plentifully taken and eaten, 
though not so much so as before the European occupa- 
tion of the country. The natives now have a better 
supply ofanimal food than formerly, in the pigs, poultry, 
and oxen introduced by the Europeans, and are not so 
dependent on the produce of the sea and rivers, 


We trust that this note of Mr. Guppy’s will 
serve as a hint to future travellers to examine 
most carefully such heaps, should they be 
found ; for in no better way can our know- 
ledge of the Kjékkenméddings of Denmark 
and the Pile-works of Switzerland be in- 
creased. 

The Archzeopteryx Slab appears inexhaus- 
tible, for since the wonderful fossil bird was 
described by Professor Owen, the brain has 
been detected, as we announced some weeks 
ago; and morerecently, thanks to the close ob- 
servation of Mr. Davies of the British Museum, 
a jaw has been discovered, supposed in the 
first instance to be that of the bird itself, 
Mr. Davies, however, considers it to be the 
upper part of the head of a Lepidoid fish, 

icroscopists and all lovers of symmetrical 
and beautiful forms will examine with in- 
terest the plate in the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science illustrative of Dr. Gre- 
ville’s paper on New and rare Diatoms, which 
have been gathered from all parts of tho 
world and from all sea-depths, principally by 
Dr. Roberts and Dr. Wallich : more life-forms 
too may be expected from the same source, 
for a Norwegian naturalist had recently 
obtained, by means of the instruments 


used by the latter, living animals from a . 


depth of more than a mile and a half between 
Cape North and Spitzbergen. At this depth, 
when the temperature was only three-tenths 
of a degree centigrade, were found living 
polyps, mussels, tunicata, annelides, and 

right-coloured crustaceans. We must refer 
our readers to the report of the paper read at 
the Society of Arts on the 28th ultimo for a 
practical application of these investigations ; 
an important question regarding the future 
success of oceanic ielagiante being answered 
by an inference derived from the microscopic 
examination of some shells found at the 
bottom of the Mediterranean. 

Magenta dye, suggested by Dr. Roberts 
at a recent meeting of the Literary and Phi- 
losophical ee of Manchester, as an aid in 
the microscopical examination of animal and 
vegetable tissue, promises to be a valuable 
auxiliary, as it is peculiarly adapted for this 
purpose in consequence of its solubility in 
simple water, and its inert chemical character. 
The nuclear structures of animal cells are 
deeply tinted by it; and the nuclei of the 
pale blood-corpuscles, of pus-globules, of 
the renal and hepatic cells, re of all epi- 
thetial structures are brought out in great 
beauty, of a bright carbuncle red, The red 
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blood-disks are tinted of a faint rose 
colour; and a darker red speck, not hitherto 
noticed, is to be observed on the periphery 
of the corpuscle; it undergoes some changes 
when treated with tannin and subsequently 
with caustic potash, but this point is still 
under investigation. 

Rubidium, one of the spectrum-discovered 
metals, has for some time past been experi- 
mented upon by Bunsen, who writes to Pro- 
fessor Roscoe that he hasprepared it ina metal- 
lic state, by reduction with carbon in an iron 
vessel; seventy-five grammes of the bitartrate 
of rubidium yielding five grammes of the 
metal in coherent masses, one of which 
weighed three grammes. Rubidium closely 
resembles potassium in its properties, its 
yapour possesses a greenish-blue colour, its 
specific gravity is 1°65, it is more electro- 
positive than potassium, and it melts at the 
very low temperature of 38°5° C. From 





another letter to M. Dumas, we learn that the | 


reduction of rubidium by carbon is effected 
with more difficulty than that of sodium, 
and less so than that of potassium. It will 
be seen that the melting point of rubidium is 
lower than that of either sodium, potassium, 
or lithium, which melt at 95° 6 C, 62° 50, 
and 180° C respectively. 

The science of gunnery is advancing with 
rapid strides, and the gun-metal at present 
used, which held its ground against alumi- 
nium bronze principally on account of the 
expense of the latter, has now another rival 
—sterro-metal, an alloy of copper and spelter, 
with a small proportion of iron and tin— 
which is stated to be from thirty-five to forty 
per cent. cheaper than gun-metal itself. The 
properties of this new alloy, the invention of 
the Baron de Rosthorn, of Vienna, have 
recently been carefully examined at the 
Polytechnic Institution of that city. The 
tensile strength, as compared with that of 
gun-metal, is very great, a weight of thirty- 
eight tons being required to break a bar of 
the metal (drawn cold), the transverse sec- 
tional area of the bar being one square 


inch,—a similar bar of gun-metal breaking’ 


with seventeen tons, and one of aluminium 
bronze, with forty-three tons. Sterro-metal 
possesses another quality, regarded as more 
important than its high tenacity—namely, 
great elasticity. It is not permanently elon- 
gated, until stretched beyond 1-600th of its 
length ; but within that limit it is perfectly 
elastic, and recovers its original form after 
the stretching force is withdrawn. Gun- 
metalis permanently elongated when stretched 
beyond 1-1590th of its length, and wrought- 
iron beyond about 1-1500th of its length. 
It is computed that a tube of which the 
radius of the bore is 4.719 centimetres (about 
1% in.), and the external radius 11.524 cen- 
timetres (about 43 in.), will, if made of metal 
having for its limit of elasticity 1 in 1500, 
resist a pressure equal to 267 atmospheres, 
and that a similar tube of forged sterro- 
metal will resist a pressure equal to 763 
atmospheres. 





ABSTRACTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Purtotoercar, January 16th — Professor Goldstiicker in 
the Chair. 


The paper read was a continuation, by Professor Key, 
of an inquiry into the merits of the German School of 
Philology founded by Bopp, and had special reference to the 
edition of the Vergleichende Grammatik, published within 
the last few years. After some remarks on Bopp’s 
comparative neglect of the physical problems which lie 
at the foundation of oral language, and especially his 
apparent ignorance of the great law of vowel-sound 
established by the experiments of Professor Willis, at 
Cambridge, so far back as 1828, Professor Key pro- 
ceeded to criticize the German Professor's dealings with 
roots, both those which supply the family of verbs, and 
those others which are of his own creation, the so-called 
pronominal. He first produces evidence in detail to show 
that the very examples which Bopp puts forward of 
verbal roots include many secondary verbs, an error 
paraliel to that of which an English philologer would be 
guilty if he brought forward as root-verbs our hark and 
= forgetfulness of the simple hear and pull. But 
1is strongest ——— was against Bopp’s own innova- 
tion of pronominal roots. We will here point out one 
instance out of many specimens of Bopp’s bold proce- 
dure. The Sanskrit pronoun a signifies commonly 
**this,”’ but as Bopp truly remarks, it is not uncommon 
for a pronoun signifying this also hod ge’ 4 that. He 

evidence, 


then assumes, without, or rather against, 














that his pronoun a4 had this double power: and starting 
from the sense of “‘ that’? as opposed to ‘‘this,”’ he 
argues that what is there is not here, and so a may well 
represent negation. Hence it is one with the « privative 
common to Sanskrit and Greek. One step er, and 
he observes that what wasis not, and 80 a, as denoting a 
negation of the present, may be employed as a symbol 
of the past. Accordingly, he finds in it the Sanskrit 
augment of past tenses, as a of a-bhavam, “‘I was,” 
corresponding to the Greek syllabic augment e. Again, in 
the chapter on ——, from the same pronoun a, he 
deduces a fea family of words, including both aro 
and rapa of the Greek, pro and re of the Latin; so that, it 
would seem, absence and presence, forward and back- 
ward, are kindred ideas. 


GroGrapnicat, January 26th.—Sir Roderick I. Murchi- 
son, President, in the Chair. 

Lieutenant Francis Duncan, R.N.: Major Frederic 
John Goldsmid; Captain Edward Menzant; the Rev. 
Frederick Trestrail; Major Quintus Vivian; John 
Gardiner Austin; Alfred Barry; Thomas Moseley 
Crowder; John Emslie; William Gillett; Charles 
Harvey; Moss Joshua; Frederick John Jourdain: 
George Macfarlane; J. A. Olding; Frederick John 


Walker; George ©. Wallich, M.D.; Frederick G. A, 
Williams; and John Wright, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows. 


Mr. Spottiswoode read the first paper, ‘‘On a proposed 
Route to Siam, China, &c., across the Isthmus of Kraw, 
by Captains Fraser and Forlong ;’’ communicated by Dr. 
Duncan Macpherson, F.R.G.S., &c. &&. The paper set 
forth the advantages to be derived by constructing a 
railway through the neck of land in the Malay Peninsula, 
known asthe Isthmus of Kraw, both as regards time and 
safety. The paper stated that the saving in time between 
Calcutta and Hong-Kong by this route would be ninety- 
three hours; and fifty-six hours would be saved from 
Ceylon to Hong-Kong. Touching at four ports, viz., 
Akyab, Rangoon, Moulmein, and Kraw, while coasting 
it from Caleutta to Hong-Kong, thirty-four hours will be 
saved over the present route, viz., Singapore. 

From Ceylon to Kraw, and thence direct to Calcutta, 
two extra English mails may be carried in nine-and-a- 
half days to the mouth of the Hooghly, necessitating 
only one extra steamer between Ceylon and Aden, to 
meet the Bombay mail. The capital required for con- 
struction would not exceed £700,000, 

Mr. John Crawford, F.R.G.S., considered that the 
route in question would never serve as the transit for the 
great trade between Europe, India, and China. Nor, if 
oracticable, would the small saving of time to be gained 
justify the great outlay that must be incurred. 

Captain Henderson thought the proposed route across 
the Isthmus of Kraw not desirable in a national point of 
view, and certainly not equal to other routes which had 
been projected overland with the view of opening up a 
more direct communication with China, either from 
Eastern Pegu or by way of the [rrawaddi. 

Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, F.R.S., then read his paper on 
the ‘‘Island of Tsusima, Japan.” After a short allusion 
to the inland sea of Japan, Mr. Oliphant gave an account 
of a visit to Tsusima, an island lying midway in the 
Straits of the Corea. Fatchia, the capital, is situated on 
the east coast. It contains 10,000 inhabitants. The 
Prince’s Palace is situated near the town. He is absolute 
proprietor of the island, and has a monopoly of the tran- 
sit trade between the Corea and Japan, which consists 
chiefly of tiger skins, hides, rice. silver, nnd gold. The 
island is about 40 miles long, from 8 to 10 broad, and 
contains a population of 30,000. It is hilly, the highest 
peaks attaining an elevation of upwards of 2,000 feet; 
they are heavily timbered. Theisland is almost bisected 
by a deep sound, from which numerous deep fiords 
diverge. The fleets of the world might be concealed in 
this labyrinth of inland waters. As yet our knowledge of 
the interior of the island is very limited. Its position 
between Corea and Japan renders it important. 

After some observations from Capt. Bullock, R.N., 
and Capt. Malcolm, R.E., F.R.G.S., the President called 
attention to the reported death of Mr. Consul Petherick 
and his wife on the White Nile, and phy the deep 
regret which every geographer must feel at the untimely 
death of these enterprising travellers, 


Instirute or AcrTvarres, January 26th. — Charles 
Jellicoe, Esq., President, in the Chair. 


Messrs. R. R. F. Davey, T. C. Duttson, W. J. Norton, 
E. W. Norfolk, J. 8. Parker, 8. W. H. Secretan, A. E. 
Wenham, and A. R. Wormald, were elected Associates 
of the Institute. 

The President announced the results of the Annual 
Examinations, which took place in December last. Mr. 
Hill Williams, Honorary Secretary, read a paper by Mr. 
James Meikle: “On the Calculation: of Survivorship 
Annuities by the Columnar Method.” 


Socrery or Arts, January 28.—W. R. Grove, Esq., Q.C. 
F.R.S., in the Chair. 


A paper was read by T. A. Masey, Esq., on the Sub- 
marine Telegraph. 

In the first part of the paper the author stated the 
invention of the electric telegraph as it now exists belongs 
not to one individual, but to several scientific men of 
different nations. Watson, in England, 1747; Lesarge, 
at Geneva, 1774; Betancourt, in Spain, 1787; Sémmering, 
in Germany, 1809; Dyer, in New York, 1820; Steinheil, 
in Bavaria, 1836: Sir W. O’Shaughnessy, in India, 1839; 
Cooke and Wheatstone, in England, 1837; Professor 
Jacobi, in Russia, 1842; Morse, in America, 1843; and 
Brett, in London, 18%, may specially be mentioned; the 
merit of the practical introduction of the electric —— 
however, being indisputably due to the English. In 1840 
Professor Wheatstone, and in 1842 Professor Morse ex- 
perimented upon the submarine telegraph; but it was 
not until 1845 that Mr. Brett took out a patent for a sub- 
marine electric cable, the insulating medium being 
caoutchouc and other substances protected by a plaited 
hempen cord. Receiving no encouragement from the 
English Government, he applied to the French, and ob- 
tained an exclusive grant to lay cables on the French 
coast for ten years, and in 1850, he, together with other 
gentlemen, laid the first jine from Dover to Calais. At 
the present time the miles laid down amount to 15,156}, 
whilst there are only 6,350} at work, so many having 
proved failures. Mr. Masey then, referring to the 
Atlantic Telegraph, stated t in 1856 the English 
Government granted a subsidy of £14,000, and the 
American the tee of a similar sum, for cables to 
be laid between Ireland and Newfoundland. The author 
then explained some experiments made by Professor 
Faraday and Mr. Latimer relative to the different velocity 
with which the fluid passed along a wire covered with an 
insulating substance and laid in sea or earth, and along 


lol 


—- - 


a simple wire suspended by insulators attached to poles. 

He stated that it was observed in the case of the former 

that a resistance was offered to the flight of the fluid from 

induction. It will be readily understood that the 

the cable the greater the resistance of the induction. 
After having given an elaborate list of all the sub- 

marine cables that are in use, and the length of time 


they have been worked, &c., Mr. Mase ve @ descrip- 
tion of the various accidents which el the Atlantic 
cable, and Professor Thomson's marine galvanometer, 


without which no messages would have been deciphered. 
**Round a brass tube is wound a quantity of the 
finest copper wire, and suspended in this tube by.a 
silken thread is a little mirror, about the size of a six- 
weg with a magnet at the back; upon this mirrora 
ight is thrown from a lamp, which is reflected back by 
the mirror upon a scale, showing a little spot of light. 
This apparatus is so simple and sensitive that the slight- 
est current of electricity is sufficient to act upon the 
magnet attached to the mirror, and cause it to move 
either to the right or left according to the nature of the 
fluid.”” The author then showed the various improve- 
ments in the making of submarine cables, and also in the 
practical working of them, It is found that positive 
currents of electricity, or those generated from the co 

pole of the battery, are better adapted to the working 
of the submarine cables than the use of the negative 
currents, or those from the zinc pole of the battery, or 
both alternately, which will soon find out the defective 
places, and destroy the cable in those parts. The offer of 
the eminent cable manufacturers, Messrs, Glass, Elliot, and 
Co., who will (if selected to make and lay the cable) under- 
take to keep it in working order for one year, has induced 
the directors to solicit public support for a new cable, 
and having received great eee, a consulting 
Committee, consisting of Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. J. Whit- 
worth, Professor Wheatstone, and Professor Thomson, 
has been appointed to select a suitable cable, and also to 
inquire into other scientific matters concerning it. After 
explaining the different routes which have been pro- 
posed, Mr. Masey referred to the pressure of the ocean 
upon the cable, from which, and from a recent discovery 
of Ehrenberg, the great microscopist, who, on obtaining 
some specimens from a great depth in the Mediterranean, 
found freshwater shells with flesh in them, we may 
conclude with reason that the gutta-percha used for insu- 
lating submarine wires, may, with the deep sea upon 
it, become impervious to decay. 


He then enumerated some methods proposed for the 
better manufacture of the cable, and stated that the 
origina! spiral form of twisted wires for the outer cover- 
ing still keeps its und, and it is reported by the 
Government Scientific Committee that India-rubber sur- 
passes all other materials in the smallness of the amount 








of the inductive discharge and the perfectness of its 
insulation. 

After the reading of the paper a discussion followed, 
in which Rear-Admiral Elliot, Dr. Wallich, Admiral Sir 
E, Belcher, and other gentlemen took part, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, February 9. 


GroGRAPHICcAL, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 1. Inun- 
dations of the Nile; by Consul 8.8. Saunders. 2. Re- 
= by Dr. Baikie, on the Countries in the Neighbour- 

ood of the Niger. 3, Notes on Madagascar; by Lieut. 


Oliver, R.A. 
Britis Axrcurrects, at 8.—9, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square, Practical Ventilation. Mr, F. Marrable. 


MEDICAL, at 8.30,—32a, George-street, Hanover-square. 


Foreign Enlist- 


JURIDICAL, at 8.—4, St. me | ’ 
r. W. W. Kerr. Lord 


ment Act, and the Alabama, 
Stanley, M.P., will preside. 


TUESDAY, February 10. 


Royat Institution, at 3.— Albemarle-street. Animal 
Mechanics, Professor Marshall, 

Crvit Eneryerrs, at 8.—25, Great George-street, West- 
minster. Discussion be ge Sleeper Woods, Madras 
Railway. Deacription of the Drainage of Dundee, Mr, 
John Fulton, of Newport (Mon.). Mr, A. Williams. 

Syno-Eeytmy, at 7.30,—22, Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 
1, Memoir on the Discovery of the Sacred Pace and 
Cubit of the Hebrews, 2. Hebrew Christian Inscription 
of the year 135 of our Lord.—Duke of Roussillon. 


Mepicat AND CAIRURGICAL, at 8.30.—53, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 
WEDNESDAY, February 11. 


Socrety or Arts, at 8.—John-street, Adelphi. 
marine Telegraph. Thomas Webster, F.R.S. 


Circus. Zoolo; 
ves precoces, . 


The Sub- 


Lonpow Iystitvutioy, at 7.—Finsbu 
of Warm-blooded Vertebrata. II, 
Carter Blake, F.A.8.L. 


Royat Socrery or Lrrerature, at §.30,—4, St. Martin’s- 
place. W. 8, W. Vaux, Esq., Hon. Sec. Report on 
the Simonides Manuscripts. 


Arcu®oLoercat Assomatrion, at 8.30.—32, Sackville- 
street. Rey. Prebendary Scarth. On a Roman Villa, 
at Combe Down, Bath. 
THURSDAY, February 12. 

Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. 
AnTrIQvartes, at 8.30.—Somerset House, 
Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle street. Artificial 
Illumination. Dr. E,. Frankland. 

FRIDAY, February 13. 


Royat Iwstrrvrion, at 8.—Evening Meeting. Artificial 
Illumination. Dr. E. Frankland. 


Astronomicat, at 3.—Somerset House, Annual General 
Meeting. 
SATURDAY, February 14. 


Royat Iwstrrvtron, at 3.—Albemarle-street. Life and 
Death, W. 8. Savory. 


Royat Botanic, at 3. 45.—Inner Circle, Regent’s-park, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


[Publications received later than five p.m. on Wednesday, 
cannot be noticed till the following Soak 

a Sos 
(SHORT NOTICES OF BOOKS CONTAINED IN PREVIOUS LISTS.) 


Shall we Register Title? By Tenison Edwards. Chap- 
man & Hal i 
The above little volume isa not unfavourable specimen 

of a class of book becoming daily more common, by which 

the drier matters of professional learning are adapted to 
the taste of the general reader. But though his book 
must be ranked among them, our author may fairly 
claim exemption from many of the criticisms levelled at 
compositions of this kind. The antagonism of interest he 
assumes to exist between the public and members of the 

rofession, supplies a legitimate motive for publication 
bh his case, which in other instances is wanting. While, 
however, we accept this plea as a justification for the 
appearance of the work, we cannot help suggesting to 

Mr. Edwards that it would lose none of its efficacy if 

couched in rather less robust phraseology. With the 

example of Lord St. Leonards before our eyes, we confess 
that it seems possible to us, even for country solicitors to 
entertain misgivings as to the utility of the new Act, 
without necessarily being actuated by interested motives 

—an imputation on which the'author dwells more than 

once,*and which strikes one as singularly out of place 

in a work Cedicated by permission to the Lord Chancellor. 

Numberless small grammatical and typographical errors, 

in some cases amounting to a jumble of whole sentences 

(vide pp. 10 and 25) seem moreover to accuse extreme 

haste in the getting up of Mr. Edwards’s eulogy on an 

act which has hardly yet achieved success, whether or 
not it has deserved it. His work contains an exposition 
of the provisions and machinery of the Registry of Titles 

Act, which is commented on in a very clear and concise 

form, intelligible to the general reader. The’ sixteenth 

chapter is the most important one. It sums up and 

purports to answer Lord St. Leonards’s objections to a 

general registry, as also those which his Lordship has 

put forward to the Lord Chancellor's Act—objections 
which Mr. Edwards has accurately epitomized. To 
enter into the merits of such a controversy (did we 
believe—which we do not—that at the present moment it 
is possible to arrive at any certain conclusion) would, 
under any circumstances, far exceed the limits of this 
notice. Ina matter in which minute fitness of detail is 
of the essence experience can alone decide. In the mean- 
time, until the question is thus solved, the fact that such 
objections are entertained by a man like Lord Bt. 

Leonards, of practical intellect and great knowledge 

of the working of real property law, must prevent our 

hastily accepting any refutation of them, however 
spocious and ingenious it may appear. 

Elementary Treatise on Land Surveying and Levelling. 
By Robert Thornton, Civil and Practical Engineer. 
London: Longman & Co. 1863. 12mo. 

This work is of very unequal merit. The directions for 
keeping the field-book are clear, and the examples are 
numerous, and likely to be useful to the beginner, as also 
are the rules for reducing plans of irregular shapes to a 
simple form. Moreover, the small and portable size of 
the book is a recommendation. But the student must be 
warned against a batch of serious errors in the mathe- 
matical, and vague statements in the scientific part of the 
subject. For instance, in page 9, we meet with .the 
expression &+ ¢ + @ which should be (2+ + he 
and this error is repeated throughout. In p. 33, in the 
first two lines, two errors occur, viz. :— 

a@t+tb+e, _atbte , a-bt+e ,atb—e 





x 





2 
= area when a, 6 and ec denote the three sides.’’ 


This should have been :— 


atate , —-artrb+e xon'te x ¢+b—0 


~ 





w 


2 

= (area)* &c, 
In p. 56 it is said, ‘‘ The bearing may be found from the 
direction of the sun at noon, 12 o’clock.’’ The introduc- 
tion of the words 12 o’clock is peculiarly unfortunate. At 
noon ( ent noon) the sun is always in the meridian, 
but at 12 o’clock (mean local time) is sometimes as much 
as four degrees distant. In the note in the same page, 
on the magnetic meridian, the latitude, where the varia- 
tion of 24° occurs, should have been stated, for at Green- 
wich, which the context would seem to imply, the varia- 

tion at the present epoch scarcely execeds 20°. 

Letters on Transportation, as the only means of effectual 
Convict Reform. Also Letters on the Revolting Cruel- 
ties practised under the Game Laws, showing these 
Laws to be one of the most prolific sources of Convictism. 
By William Howitt, author of ‘Colonization and 
Christianity,” &c., &c. Cr. 8vo., London: A, W. 
Bennett. 

The above lengthy title will sufficiently explain the 
objects of this pamphlet. The | alpen part of it is a re- 
t of letters that have recent x eeweee in the daily 
newspapers, and must therefore be stil! fresh in the public 
mind. On this matter Mr. Howitt is no mere theorist, 
ha lately spent two years in Australia, a large por- 
tion of which he devoted. to a practical investigation of 
the effects of transportation there, both on the country 
and on the convicts themselves. Mr, Howitt’s exposure 
of the cruelties practised under the Game Laws will, we 
hope, not be without its effect upon future legislation. Mr. 

Howitt’s pamphlet is written with all that trenchant 

vigour of style which characterises his productions. 

The Oyster: Where and When to Find, Breed, Cook, 
and Eat it. Boards, pp. 106. Illustrated. London: 
Triibner § Co, Feap. 8vo. bds. ° : ls. 
No but a man in love with his subject could have 

written this book. It is full of the most varied informa- 

tion, which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, agree- 
able, and chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of 
oysters can want to know in relation to this succulent 
and interesting little creature but he may find it in this 
volume ; and whatever his partialities for the oyster, he 
may count on their being increased by its perusal, whilst 

scotfers who understand not the excellences of such a 

Anse reeling io from beginning o'end, and revell rg te 

m g to end, and revell rg in 
remembered and anticipated feasta, of natives, pandores, 
and powldoodies, we close the book, exclaiming, 

** Let those eat now who never ate before, 
' And those who always eat now eat the more.’ 








A HANDFUL OF MAGAZINES. 


Tue article in Blackwood on ‘‘ The Taepings and their 
Remedy”’ is evidently written by a man who under- 
stands his subject, so far as his opportunities for studying 
it have gone; but there is much more to learn than even 
the writer of this article knows, before we can be sure we 
are treading on safe ground in dealing with this subject. 
The writer is confident as to the propriety of our unofficial 
interference in the quarrel between the two great parties 
in China. More justifiable efforts, however, have been 
frustrated and fairer hopes disappointed. ‘‘Caxtoniana’”’ 
is just what might have been expected from its author, 
neither better nor worse. Those who have not long since 
ceased to read his writings may, of course, go on 
doing so for ever. ‘‘ Henri Lacordaire’’ is well writ- 
ten, with a leaning on the part of the writer in 
favour of his subject. The notice of ‘‘Lady Morgan’s 
Memoirs”? might have been readable, were it not 
ill-natured and coarse, and marked strongly by 
that kind of offensive smartness which has made 
such progress of late amongst those who contribute 
to our periodical literature. The old lady’s house, we are 
told, ‘‘ was furnished in a tawdry, brilliant style,’’ and 
here ‘‘ she dispensed her weak tea and weaker conversa- 
tion with equal fluency.’’ Ireland is ‘‘ the land of Papists 
and potatoes,’’ &c. 

Cornhill. The critics of ‘‘ Romola’’ must by this time 
have discovered that they have beencavilling at a master- 
piece. Not only isthecharacter of Tito Melema an entirely 
new one in the realm of fiction, but it is one wrought out— 
considering its difficulty—with a firm and subtle truth 
never vet equalled. If, at first, the writer seemed some- 
what strange and awkward in the Florence of the 
fifteenth century, she has now thoroughly realized to 
herself her own picture, from which the figure of Savon- 
arola, in its strength and in its weakness, stands out with 
unsurpassed historic power. She thus obtains, if one may 
change the image, a keynote of moral truthfulness to which, 
with its dominant Tito Melema, all the other characters 
attune themselves—unless it be the over-infantile Tessa, 
and the somewhat melodramatic Baldassare, the alterna- 
tions of gloom and clearness in whose mind are never- 
theless depicted with marvellous skill. In the present 
Number, the staying of Romola’s flight by Savonarola, 
and the wakening up in her of the consciousness that all 
her past self-deyotion has been only a form of self-will, 
and that utterly a all hitherto imagined self- 
devotion lies the reality of self-surrender, give occasion 
to one of those studies of moral physiology, if one may 
so speak, in which the authoress excels. Every other 
~~ in the Cornhill must appear tame beside ‘‘Romola.”’ 

ut the ‘‘ Inner Life of a Man of War’’ must be noticed 
as a remarkably clear and pleasant sketch of its kind. 
The ‘‘Notes on Science’? have surely singularly fallen 
off since they were first introduced into the Magazine. 


Maemillan. Besides Mr. nage ge Aa fairy tale of the 
‘* Water-babies,’’ which, after all wise exceptions (and 
they are many) have been taken to the subject, and to the 
mode of treating it, remains still most fascinating reading 
for those who simply choose to receive what the author 
gives them, and to follow him wherever he leads them, 
and which, moreover, contains this time one of his most 
pee a mostremarkable poe hereis beyond 
contest Mr. M. Arnold’s, on Dr. Stanley’s ‘‘ Jewish 
Church ;’’ being, in fact, a reply to the critics on his 
former article on ‘Spinoza and Bishop Colenso.”’ 
Thought and style in Mr. Arnold are both so exquisitel 

polished thatitis always a pleasure toread him,even thoug 

the pleasure may be akin to that of passing one’s finger 
along the edge of some finely-tempered blade, knowing 
at the same time that the slightest pressure would draw 
blood. The present paper, in which the writer seems 
put upon his mettle, is far superior to its predecessor, 
and goes much deeper; depths, in fact, appear to have 
been stirred up in Mr. Arnold’s mind, of the existence 
of which many of his readers have hitherto been hardly 
conscious. He has brought out with telling force the 
need of a positive Gospel, of an announcement of real 
deliverance to mankind. But at the same time he clings 
to shreds and remnants of his old poco-curante creed of 
intellectualism, which stand in the strangest contrast 
with those deeper truths of which he has made 
himself the exponent. He still claims to set apart 
from all the world a few ‘“‘ sublime solitaries,’’ to whom 
literary criticism is to concede ‘‘ the right of treating reli- 
gion with absolute freedom, as _ matter for thought,’’ 
whilst it is its duty apparently to try all others by a 
standard drawn, at least under one of its dimensions, from 
**the religious life.’’ Now, either that religious life is a 
lie, when it proclaims that there is ‘‘ one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of us all,’’ or it is a 
truth. If it be a lie, it can furnish no worthy standard 
to a criticism which searches after truth, If it be a truth, 
then the existence of these ‘‘ sublime solitaries,’’ who are 
above all religion, is simply impossible, and the “* lite- 
rary criticism,’’ which claims to be an indifferent arbiter 
between religion and them, has no ground to stand on. 

The February number of the Exchange completes 
the second volume of this very useful periodical, the 
successive papers in which, on ‘‘ Trade and Finance in 
1862” (January), and on ‘‘The Commerce and Manu- 
facture of Great Britain in 1862’ (February), may well 
justify the enhanced price (ls. 6d.) of the numbers in 
which they appear, although it may be doubtful whether 
the magazine will permanently hear such a price. The 
papers on ‘‘ The Resources of the British West Indies,’’ 
and ‘‘The Hawaian Islands,’’ in the present number, 
sin only by their shortness. 

Temple Bar, This is rather more than an average 
Number. It contains one or two ossiping articles, 
but decidedly the best paper in it is that on the Black- 
burn Sewing Schools, as it describes vividly, and with 
much feeling, scenes which cannot be read without 
troubling the heart. 


St. James’s. Little or nothing can be said in recom- 
mendation of the present Number of this Magazine. 
The account of “‘A Revolutionary Breakfast in St. 
James’s Square,’ by the Hermit of Belgravia, which 





brings together the Duke of Norfolk, Sir Francis Burdett, 
Horne Tooke, Porson, Cobbett, Walcot, Godwin, and 
makes them talk and act like the frequenters of a tap- | 
room, would be painful to read if we could believe in | 
its truth. 

The Englishwoman's Journal. The principal feature 
in this number is an article headed, ‘‘Of those who are 
the Property of others, and of the Great Power'that holds 
others as Pro ,’ and is an able of the work- 
ings of the slave system in the Southern States of North 
Ameiica, based on Professor Cairnes’s recent work on 
**The Slave Power.”’ It has also a useful paper by, Miss 
Bessie R. Parkes, on “‘ Nursing, Past and Present. : 
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The February Number of Good Words, though some- 
what heavier than its predecessor (which seems to have 
sold to the immense extent of 110,000 copies), contains 
about its usual amount of pleasant and healthy reading. 
We object, however, to the so-called vindication of Bishop 
Colenso, which is not a vindication, but an attack, not 
quite fair in method, and anything but commendable in 
spirit. 

The most interesting article in the current number of 
the Sixpenny Magazine (which concludes the fourth 
Volume), is entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of Edgar Poe,’’ and 
ends :—‘* Poor Poe! If the scribblers who have snapped 
like curs at his remains, had seen him as his friends saw 
him, in his dire necessity and his great temptation, they 
would have been worse than they deem him, to have 
written as they have concerning a man of whom they 
really know next to nothing.”’ 


The Revue des deux Mondes opens with one of 
those valuable articles which are characteristic of its 
pages, by M. Aube, ‘“‘ Three Years’ Campaigning in 
Senegal,’’ a subject, in all likelihood, utterly new to 
almost all our readers, but of which the French writer 
has well brought out the interest. M. Dupont White— 
most enthusiastic and brilliant of centralizers—publishes 
the fourth of his series on ‘‘ Local Administration in 
France and England,”’ full, as usual, of happy and acute 
observation, hasty generalization, and brilliant paradox. 
M. Michelet’s “ Sorciére”’ is not too severely treated by 
an honest and high-toned writer, M. Milsand. M. Forcade 
has written a beautiful paper on ‘‘ The Christmas Week 
in Lancashire.’’” M. H. Blerzy continues his series on 
**Oceanic Telegraphy.’’. M. Forcade’s ‘‘ Chronique’’— 
generally the most noteworthy political “leader ’’ of the 
whole world’s press—deals chiefly with the Emperor's 
speech to the Exhibitors, the French cotton crisis, and 
M. Thouvenel. He quotes, with well-deserved praise, a 
passage from the introduction to the Prince Consort’s 
speeches, and mentions two remarkable facts in reference 
to the workmen in the French cotton districts, which 
have their exact parallel amongst our own: one, their 
admirable patience under present sufferings, which is 
supposed to be chiefly attributable to the growth among 
them of the spirit and practice of association, though till 
now realized only in the shape of friendly societies ; the 
other, their aversion to the idea of intervention in the 
American quarrel. The other articles do not seem to call 
for special notice. 


The Family Herald. A Domestic Magazine of Useful 
Information and Amusement, London: Benjamin 
Blake. 


This, we believe, is the oldest of that class of periodicals 
which goes under the general title of ‘‘ cheap literature.’’ 
For several years it had to walk in bad company, though 
it was never confounded with its less respectable con- 
temporaries, having always aapayee a good reputation 
= 2 large patronage, which do not seem likely to 
orsake it. 


The Holiness of Beauty; or, The Conformation of the 
Material by the Spiritual. Christian Idealism. By W. 
Cavze THomas. London: F. 8. Ellis. 1863. 


Mr. Thomas seems to have been moved to write this 
book by indignation against two opposite forms of error ; 
the one being that of those religionists who think phy: 
sical beauty and the temporal well-being of man to be 
things of comparatively little moment, and direct ail their 
thoughts to a haven of rest, happiness, and beauty, to be 
entered upon after the close of life; the other, of those 
who consider that matter acts upon mind, instead of 
mind upon matter—matcrialists, in short, who, indeed, 
excite Mr. Thomas’s especial abhorrence. 

The author is a thoughtful man, who, finding divers 
theories afloat in the world on subjects connected with 
the art he practises, has sought to help others to a solu- 
tion of some of the questions in dispute, writing and 
printing the conclusions at which he has arrived. He 
calls himself—perhaps with less truth than he imagines— 
a ‘‘propounder of new views.’’ His treatise, he tells us, 
is intended “‘to unite the fragmentary knowledge of 
moral governance in one consistent whole. At present 
there is no unity of conception on the subject. . . . 
work, therefore, which would keep the enchainment of 
phenomena constantly before the mind of the student, is 
more than ever required.’’ And he promises another 
treatise devoted to ‘‘ Scientific Idealism ;’’ to an Inquiry 
concerning the Principle of Permanence, Rectitude, Per- 
fection and Beauty by the aid of reason alone. In this 
a calculus will be used to demonstrate that the quantita- 
tive principle of moral governance ‘“‘ proclaimed by the 
Scriptures is identical with that arrived at by the highest 
generalization of science.’’ 

We wish him all success in his undertaking. There 
eg ay matter in the present volume, but it seems 
to us that 220 pages are too much to devote to the few 
simple ideas propounded, and the book is so crowded 
with Scripture texts, strung together page after page, 
and not always having any very apparent connection 
with the point under discussion, or with each other, that 
thethread of the argument is in danger of being lost. 

Mr. Thomas’s teaching is that man and nature were 
originally perfect and beautiful; that the fall of man has 
not only debased his moral qualities, but deformed his 
me age also, and that the restoration to perfection of 

dy and mind is to be brought about by ‘Christian 
Idealism,’’ which is also to exmable man ‘to restore all 
things to rectitude and truth.” There is no doubt much 
that is right in this view; there can be no true beauty 
without goodness, and the beauty born of goodness, in- 
stead of perishing with age, shines more and more con- 
tinually from the face of the righteous, There is no 
doubt, too, that the human race would increase in beauty 
of person were men careful to follow those laws whic 
have been laid down for their guidance, if they will be 
at the pains to search them out; external nature, too, 
may be to some extent improved by the operations of 
man acting in conformity with the laws of God. But 
man’s power over the beautiful in the world external to 
himself, is but limited; all the grander phenomena: of 
nature are beyond his reach, he cannot add to the 
beauty of the Alps, the ocean, or the clouds. He can 
and does in certain spots smirch the sky with smoke and 
defile the sea with sewage; but his powers for evil even 
are but limited, and he can influence these greater 
matters as little almost as he can the stars of heaven. 
Again, a well-cultivated country has a charm for every 

e, but how refreshing is it to quit it for the solitude of 

e hills or the forest, where nature is as yet untamed, 
and all things are as if man were not! Here are beau- 
ties which man cannot give, cannot improve, can only 
respect, 
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Our author holds that beauty is the mean between 


extremes, and finishes his book with a chapter on ‘‘ The | 


Mean called the Golden and Immutable, a Fragment.’’ 
The notion of beauty and goodness being mean between 
two extremes of excess and defect, instead of having any 
connection with ‘Christian Idealism,’”’ is eminently 
heathen, and was worked out by Aristotle long before 
the days of Diodati, whom Mr. Thomas seems to think 
its great apostle. It excludes all idea of aspiration, and 
tends to reduce virtue to one monotonous level. It 
would be impossibie, acting on such a theory, ‘‘to press 
forward to those things which are before,’’ and aim at 

rfection. The controversy would appear to be closed 
py the impossibility of applying such a rule to the good- 
ness of God, which is our highest, and indeed our only 
** ideal.” 


The strong view which our author takes of the imper- | 


fection of nature, necessarily makes him a partisan of 
the idealist as opposed to the realist school in matters of 
art. Surely there is room for both, nor need they inter- 
fere with each other more than the writers of history and 
fiction. What has been, what might be, and even what 
never could be, are legitimate subjects for literary effort, 
though it is best not to mix them together in the same 
composition, and this would appear to hold good in 
pictorial art also. There may be portraits of men and 
portraits of places which should be painted with all 
their warts and blemishes; there may, too, be pictures 
not strictly portraits, but of such every-day subjects that 
any attempt to idealize the faces in them would be felt at 
once to be out of place. The Ploughboy, or the weather 
beaten Sailor, should not have an ideal look, but be so 
drawn that the individual seems to be familiar to the 
spectator. Weshould not, however, expect to recognise 
as old acquaintances the members of a heavenly choir 
in a painting by Beato Angelico, or be pleased if, in con- 
templating a Madonna by Raphael, we should remember 
having seen in every street through which we had passed 
on the way to the Gallery, a face which might have 
served the artist for his model. 

Mr. Thomas’s book may, however, well be read with 
profit by those who think they exalt the Spiritual by 
contemning the Physical, who do not recognise the fact 
that *‘Godliness is profitable for all things,’’ or who 
affect to think that Art and Science are not compatible 
with the highest religious aspirations. 


Cups and their Customs. 1863. Pp. vi—52. 
The principal object of these pages is to furnish a col- 
lection of recipes for the brewing of compound drinks, 
technically termed ‘‘Cups,’”’ all of which have been 
selected with the most scrupulous attention to the rules 
of gastronomy, and their virtues tested and approved by 
repeated trials. So far the Preface, which is preceded 
by a pretty-coloured engraving of a sprig of borage over 
a glass cup of the third or fourth century, the body pale 
pink, the men on it green, and the foliageand stand orange 
and yellow—a very creditable piece of work if made 
between 200 and 400 4.p. The book consists of a sketchy 
historical introduction of thirty pages on ‘‘Cups, their 
Customs, and Contents,’’ four pages of hints to cup- 
brewers, four pages of old recipes for Metheglin, Lamb’s 
Wool (ale, apples, and yo teeny and the Wassail Bowl; 
twelve pages of modern recipes; five for Punch of 
various kinds—simple, Noyau, Gin, Whisky, Milk and 
Regents; three for Wine Cups—Claret, Hock, Sherry 
Cobler, &c.; one for Beer Cups, and four for Liqueurs. 
It is so long since we drank Copus, &c., at college, that 
we cannotnow pretend to judge of the value of the author’s 
recipes, though in that for cherry brandy we notice that 
he does not direct the cherries to be pricked or cut, so 
that their juice may be let out into the brandy ; and this 
is the special point that the most famous brewer of the 
compound known to us prides herself on. We can only 
hope that these recipes are better than the Introduction. 
When a man takes up one small subject like this 
of “‘Cups and their Contents,’”’ he is bound to work 
it up into something like completeness, and at least 
not to let a cheap popular book, on the whole subject 
of which his is only a small part, be far more conbliste 
than his. 
wines, ‘‘The English Home” (J. H. Parker, Oxford, 
3s. 6d.) is far more complete than our author. In the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, he 
says, the chief wine was Malmsey, and a wine called 
**Clary’’ was also drunk at this period, and even in 
Edward ITI.’s reign there is evidence of compound 
drinks being in fashion. Of these he instances only 
Hypocras. Now the “‘ English Home’’ shows how early 
and largely spice was used in our home-made and other 
wines, and also quotes from ‘‘ The Squyre of Lowe Degre’’ 
a real list of medizval wines :— 
‘Ye shal have rumney and malmesyne, 
Both ypocrasse and vernage wyne, 
Mountrose and wine of Greke, 
Both algrade and respice eke, 
Antioche and bastarde, 
Pyment also, and garnarde. 
Wyne of Greke and Muscadell, 
Both clare, pyment, and Rochell.’’ 
Of Rumney we may note that the Play of the Sacra- 
ment says :— : 
**thys Romney ys good to goo with to reste ; 
ther ys no precyouser fer nor nere, 
for alle wykkyd metys yt wylle degest.”’ 
Much the same character do Sorflet and Markham give 
of Malmsey, which is ‘‘ very soueraigne in the crudities 
of the stomache, and collickes;’’ and there is no end of 
pleasant learning on the matter entirely passed over by 
our author, We will grant what our author does 
not tell us: that Sires Robiers de Borron was right in 
saying that the wine which the devil, in the shape of a 
lovely damsel, gave to Perceval was much better than 
any he had ever tasted, “‘as at that time in Great Britain 


Van Voorst. 


they had no wine except in very rich places, but drank | 


commonly only beer, and other drinks that they made.”’ 
Still we want to know something about these ‘‘ other 
drinks,’’ and recommend the author of ‘‘ Cups and their 
Customs’’ to spend a little time on improving his Intro- 
duction, when after this fine open weather he quits the 
pigskin, and finishes the rattling galopade after the 
hounds, to which he tells us he is addicted. Has he ever 
heard of one Walter Mapes ? 


Michelet (J.) La Sorciére. Collection Hetzel. 
Treuttel 4 Leipsig. November 1862. 
M. Michelet’s book has an adventitious claim upon 
_ attention, for which it is indebted to the French 
vernment. Every book proscribed simply for opinion’s 
sake has, whatever its intrinsic merits or demerits may 
be, a certain political value in the eyes of freemen. In 


Jung: 


itself, this volume is marked by the excellences to which | 
We are accustomed in its author’s works, and by the | 
grave defects for which he has been censured by one of ' vigour, the anarchy of opinion in the National Church 


Yet we find that, on the Early English spiced | 


the most learned historians of our time. M. Michelet is 
never dull, but his straining for effect makes him often 
bizarre and paradoxical. His comprehensive studies 
enable him to bring forward many new facts, but his uncri- 
| tical mode of citation and violent prejudices make him a 
most unsafe guide. He professes loudly his reverence 
for la Femme, but an ill-concealed pruriency taints every 
page. He takes credit to himself for having made the 
** Sorceress’ the centre of his picture, and expects us to 
believe, on the strength of a quotation from Paracelsus, 
and of the proved medical virtues of one or two magical 
simples, that the Sorceress is the mother of modern 
science. Twice he tells us that he accepts the tale of 
Bluebeard as historical. He asserts that the early 
Christians cursed Nature herself, in the gross and in 
| detail, to the point of seeing incarnate evil in a flower. 
| It is somewhat hardy in a countryman of the Abbé 
Migne to condense the Bibliotheca Patrum into sucha 
formula. Where, however, M. Michelet declares that 
every science was at first heresy, he has a modicum of 
| truth on his side. Too often, to this day, Christian advo- 
cates make, on points of history, geography, statistics, 
chronology, astronomy, geology, and other sciences, 
assumptions which masters of those sciences scout as 
utterly groundless. But this intrusive temper is not 
| pecuhar to divines. M. Michelet himself, when he sug- 
| gests a form in which the Gospel legend might have been 
| more edifying, is assuming results which Biblical criti- 
| cism, in such representatives as Bleck, Luecke, and Dr. 
Tregelles, wholly repudiates. 
The Prayer that Teaches to Pray. By the Rev. Marcus 
Dods, A.M. Jlamilton & Co. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 167. 
| This is an admirable little book. It makes no pre- 
| tensions and gives no account of itself, but is in 
| the form of a collection of sermons or meditations, one 
on each petition of the Lord’s Prayer. Its excellence 
consists in this, that it is the result of the patient atten- 
tion of an able and unaffected mind to the words of our 
Lord. Weare quite sure that Lord Bacon’s rule in na- 
tural philosophy holds in theology, and that any man 
who will come with a ‘‘ naked mind’’ to the Scriptures 
| and the facts of human life will be sure to reflect some 
truth. Different minds, of course, will reflect truths of dif- 
ferent values, but all will reflect some. There is, perhaps, 
no sign of any remarkable genius in this book, except 
that the power of patient and trustful, though not bold, 
reflection is in itself a genius. But it is a book which will 
well repay any one, learned or simple, who has an hour 
or two to spare for devotional reading. We wish there 
were more books published of this excellence. There 
must be able and good men who could produce them, 
and as gold will always fetch more than sven. they must 
in time outweigh the miserable trash of which too much 
of our modern religious literature consists. No greater 
boon could be conferred on the country. We trust Mr. 
Dods will try to avoid some tricks of language which jar 
sometimes upon the general pureness of his style. He 
uses the word “‘just’’ in such phrases as “‘ just this’’ in 
a way that is certainly not English; and he frequently, 
if not generally, confuses the use of “shall and will.’’ 
We hope he will be able to remedy the last fault. 


British Influence in India, an Essay on the Influence 
which British Government has exercised on the mate- 
rial prosperity of that Country. By Francis Cotterell 
Hodgson, B.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and Pitt University Scholar, London and Cambridge. 
Maemilian & Co. 1883. 

| India, a Lecture, delivered to the Vale of Leven Me- 

chanics’ Institution. By Patrick Boyle Smollett, M.P. 
Dumbartonshire. Second Edition. Glasgow, printed 
by James Iedderwick & Son, 1863. 
Written for the Le Bas Prize in 1862, Mr. Hodgson’s 
Essay no doubt de: lit, and is a creditable College 
‘exercitation. If, howéver, he really wants to understand 
-what India is, and what England has done there, he 
would do better not to take his statements of fact by 
handfuls fromsuch apologists as Mr. Kaye, and may learn 
| much truth of which he seems quite ignorant from the 
| forty-five page pamphlet of Mr. Smollett, which fully 
deserves the’ second edition which it has reached. Mr. 
Smollett has one well-known béte noire, the Indian Public 
Works department, and like most Indian civilians, he 








bilities of India. But he goes to the very heart of the 
Indian question when he shows that, whilst so much is 
said of selling the land of India in fee-simple, the essential 
point is that of “‘ wrestiug from the State the fee-simple,’’ 
| which, except in Bengal, it still claims to retain. 


| Cassell’s Illustrated Exhibitor: containing about three 
| ~ Hundred Illustrations, with letter-press descriptions of 
| all the principa! Objects in the International Exhibition 
of 1862. 4to., pp. 272. Cassell, ° . 7a. 6d, 
Outwardly, this is a very attractive volume, fit for the 
drawing-room table; it contains a few very good illustra- 

| tions of objects familiar to those who visited the Exhibi- 
| tion, and some well-written descriptions of many of the 
| engravings; but here our praise ceases, for intermixed 
| with all that is praiseworthy, we have some wretched 


probably quite underestimates the cotton-growing capa- | 


| 











cuts, evidently inserted by the parties exhibiting, and so | 
much indiscriminate praise, that the opinions expressed | 


| are worthless. We regret this, because Messrs. Cassell 


| had a noble opportunity of placing before the lower | 


| classes a periodical which might have done immense 
service to the cause of art. 


Poems from the Dawn of British Literature to the Year | 


1699. Edinburgh: pp. 223. 1863. John Maclaren, 
This volume, which is very neatly got up, consists of 
well-selected extracts from our old poets, many of which 
are old favourites with the public. Shakspeare, Milton, 
| Herbert, and Vaughan are, however, excluded, the editor 
believing that extracts from these writers would be no better 
than mutilations. A better reason could be found in the fact 
that the works of the two first are to be found almost 


| Chaucer (Geoffrey). 


everywhere; but this cannot be said of Herbert or | 


Vaughan, especially the latter, whose beautiful hymn, | 


‘‘Heaven in Prospect,’’ should never be omitted from 
any collection of poems of a religious character. 


Whiteside (James, Right Hon., Q.C., LL.D.). Life and 
Death of the Irish Parliament. A Lecture delivered 
before the Dublin Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Part I. Cr. 8vo. sd. pp. 104, Hodges, Smith, & Co. 
(Dublin). ; . : e 6d. 
Fluent in its style, and pleasant enough to read as a 

slight historical sketch of the subject treated of. The 

| life of the Irish Parliament, according to the lecturer, 
was never very robust, and its death is not even hinted 
at, as the sketch breaks off at the time of Swift. 


' The Priesthood and the People. By Frederick J. 
| Foxton,A.B. Pp. 58. sd.8yo. London: Tritbner § Co. 
In this pamphlet, which is written with considerable 
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| sunshine.’’ 


is strongly insisted on, and what Mr. Foxton calls the 
follies and inconsistencies of the Clergy meet with no 
mercy, Whilst the Dissenting ministers come in for a fair 
share Of the censure he pours out with so much warmth. 
The upshot of the whole, according to the author, is that 
modern preaching and the religious writings of popular 
ministers: are net relished by the public, and hence the 
people, or those understood by the writer as the poople, 
are outside all the churches. 


The Poetical Works of Thomas Aird. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo.; 344 pp.. Edinburgh and London: Black- 
wood & Sons. 

A volume of poems that has reached the rare distine- 
tion of a fourth edition may be deemed to have established 
itself in popular favour beyond the reach of criticism, 
The popularity in this instance, we think, is mainly due, 
not to the long poems and dramatic pieces, but to such 
shorter pieces as “‘The Devil's Dream on Mount Aks- 
beck’’ and ‘‘ My Mother’s Grave,’’ which display con- 
siderable force of imagination and true feeling. 

Essays, Critical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous. By 
S. F. Williams. 8vo. cl. pp. 312. London: William 
Freeman. 

This volume seems to have received a good deal of 
praise from provincial critics. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that it is written with very bad taste, and with very 
little knowledge of the subjects treated of. In the essay 


| onGenius, Ossianis, wearetold, ‘‘ fanciful and courageous, 


and floats through the air with the lark, and laughs with 

the wind, and hisses with the hail, and kisses with the 

This sort of writing is to be met with in every 

page of Mr. Williams’s book. 

Giles Witherne; or; the Reward of Disobedience: a 
Village Tale for the Young. By the Rev. J. P. Par- 
kinson, D.C.L., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Sixth Edition. Illustrated by the Rev. F. Man, M.A, 
Sm, 4to., 50 pp. London: Beil & Daldy. 

An excellent tale for children, well told in simple verse, 
and with 4 7 gen illustrations. Very suitable for a 
juvenile gift book. 

Prayers, Texts, and Hymns, for those in Service. By 
the Author of ‘‘Count up your Mercies,’’ &c. London: 
Emily Faithfull, 1863, . . Sd. 
A well-intentioned little book, but hardly above the 

average of the many books of prayers that are published 

now-a-days, and that is poor. 

The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 


443. London: Bell & Daldy. 
A neat, well got-up pocket edition of one of the most 


delightful works in the English language, and, perhaps, 

the best, certainly the most popular, work of its accom- 

plished author. 

Andrews (E. A., LL.D.), Copious and Critical Latin— 
English Lexicon, founded on the larger Latin-German 
Lexicon of Dr. William Freund: with Additions and 
Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, 
Scheller, Georges, &c. New Edition. Royal 8vo., pp 
xxvi—1663, Low. . ‘ P . Se, 

Anderson (William), Practical Mercantile Correspon- 
dence, a Collection of Modern Letters of Business, with 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and an Appendix. 
Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8vo. pp. xxxii-—279. Trubner. 5e. 

Amy’s New Home; and Other Stories. For Boys and 
Girls. 18mo. pp. 124. Religious Tract Society, le. 

Adams (W. Rev. M.A.). Sacred Allegories. New Edition. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. pp. 384. Rivingtons. fe, 

Answer (An) to Mr. Falconer on the Assumption of Sur- 
names without Royal Licence. Cr, 8vo. sd. pp. #0. 
Simpkin. : : : : le. 

Balfour (Mrs. C. L,). Retribution. Roy. 18mo, pp. 311, 
Scottish Temperance League (Glasgow). sd. ls.; cl. 2e, 

Boutell (Charles, M.A.). Manual of Heraldry, Historical 
and Popular. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. Pp. vi— 

Os. 6d 


16mo., pp. 


427. Winsor & Newton . . : ° 
Bost. History of the Moravians. By A. Bost, Geneva. 
Translated from the French, and Abridged. With an 
Appendix. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. pp. vii—407. 
Religious Tract Society. , : 3s. 6d, 


Commercial Code of Signals, with the British Vocabulary 
and Mercantile Navy List for 1863. Edited by Larkins 
and Mayo. 8vo. itchell. . . . 10s, 

Cameron (Pau!) Variation and Deviation of the Compass 
rectified by Azimuth and Altitude Tables, 8vo. P. ilip 
and Son, ° . , : 7s. 6d, 

Colenso, The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, critically 
Examined. By the Right Rev. John William Colenso, 
D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part Il. 8vo. pp. xl—222. 
Longman, . . . ‘ 7s. 6d, 

Clarke (J. Erskine, M.A.). Common Life Sermons. 
Fourth Thousand. fFecap. 8vo. cl. sd. pp. vi—212, 
Morgan ; ‘ . 2s 

Charlesworth (Maria Louisa). The Ministry of Life. 
Twenty-sixth:Thousand, fFcap,. 8vo, pp. viii—4ll, 
Seeleys. : ‘ : . . 5a 

Child (Mrs.) The Girl’s Own Book. A New Editions 
Revised, By Mrs. R. Valentine (Miss Laura Jewry. 
Illustrated. 16mo. pp. xii—468. Tegg . 4s. Od, 

Crombie (Alexander, Rev., LL.D.) Gymnasium, sive 
Symbola Critica. Abridged. Intended to assist the 
Classical Student in his endeavours to attain a Correct 
Latin Prose Style. Eighth Edition. 12mo. pp. xii— 
454. Simpkin, . ‘ . ‘ . 6« 

Canterbury Tales. From the Text, 

and with the Notes and Glossary of Thomas Tyrwhitt, 

Condensed and arranged under the Text. A New 


. . . 


Edition. TMlustrated. Feap. 8vo. pp. xxxiv—586. Rout- 
ledge. , ; ° ° . Se. 6d, 
Chronicles of Carlingford. Salem Chapel. Two Vols, 
Post 8vo. pp. 716. Blacktwoods, . ‘ Zhe. 


Demosthenis Midias. With English Notes for the 
Use of Schools. Reprinted from Buttmann’s Text, 
and comprising Extracts from his Commentaries, by 
Arthur Holmes, M.A. Crown 8vo., pp. xi—137, Joha- 
son (Cambridge). . ° ‘ . 5s. 

Lessons: or, Leading Strings to Knowledge. In 
Three Parts: the First and Third Parts by a Lady, for 
her own Children; the Second Part the late , 
Trimmer. New Edition, with Eight Engra 

16mo., pp. 188. Griffith and Farran. Plain, 2s, 6¢.; 
—B 3s. 6d. 


Colo’ 
Friswell (Hain). A Daughter of Eve. A Novel, Two 
Vols, Post 8vo, pp. 665, Bentley  . ‘ Zils, 
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, ocean ‘ 
Harry the Whaler. By the Author of “Harry the 
Sailor Boy,” &e, 18mo, pp. 116. Religious Tract 
. 8, 


Society. . e ° . 
Home Exercises in Grammar and Composition, for 
soo aei Crown 8vo., sewed, pp. 16. John Heywood 
jhester), . ‘ ° ° ‘ 3d. 
Harvey (W. Wigan, Rev. B.D.). Assessment of the Rent 
Charge. Stated in accordance with the various Judg- 
ments of the Court of Queen’s 3ench. 8vo. sd. pp. 34. 
Bell & Daldy. : ; . Is, 
Irish Convict Reform. The Intermediate Prisons a 
Mistake. By an Irish Prison Chaplain, in the Convict 
Service. 8vo. sd. pp. vi—60. M‘Glashan ¢ Gill. 1s, 


Tllustrated London News (The). Vol. XLI. July to 
December, 1862. Roy. fol. pp. 708, Leighton. 18s, 


Is the Bible True? PartIl. Familiar Dialogues be- 
tween James White and Edward Owen, concerning 
Bishop Colenso and the Pentateuch, and the Testimon 
of Geology to the Bible. 18mo. pp. 140. Seeleys. cl. 
sd, 1s,; cl. 1s, 6d. 

Jaeger (A.). New Pocket Dictionary of the English and 
Dutch and Dutch and English Languages; Containing 
also a Vocabulary of Proper Names and a Catalogue 
of the Irregular Verbs. 18mo., pp. xviii—701. Goor 
(Gouda). . : ° : . e As. 

Junod (P. A. 8.), New System for the Declension of 
German Nouns, Feap. 8vo, Nutt. . ° ls. 

Landels (William) Every Day Religion; or, Christian 
Principle in Daily Practice. Sm. cr. 8vo. pp. iv—313. 
Nisbet. ° : " P 4s, 6d. 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. Abridged for Public 

_and Private Schools of Both Sexes. By E. H. Barker. 
New Edition. Revised and Corrected throughout by 
Joseph Cauvin, Ph, D, Post 8vo., bound, pp. iv—620. 
Longman, ° . ° . e 78, 6d 

Lumley (William Golden, LL.M.), Law of Parochial 
Assessments, explained in a Practical Commentary on 
the Statute 6 and 7 Will. 4, cap. 96; with an Appendix 
containing the Modern Statutes relating to Rating, and 
the Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862. Fifth 
Edition, 12mo., pp. xxxi—219. Shaw and Sons, 6s. 6d. 


Lytton (Sir Edward Bulwer, Bart.) Novels. Liens 
dition. Novels of Life and Manners—Volume XIV. 
Lucretia ; or, the Children of Night. In Two Volumes. 
Volume I, Feap. 8vo. pp. xii—357. Blackwoods. 5s. 
Laurie. The “‘ Standard”’ Series of Elementary Reading 
Books. The Third “‘ Standard’’ Reader; or, Stories 
of Animals. By J. 8. Laurie. 
Longman, ° . . 
The Fourth “Standard” Reader; or, Fables 
and Parables. By J. 8. Laurie. Feap. 8vo., pp. _ 
4. 


(F.C., M.A.). New 8 and English Dic- 

. In Two Parts. 1. Spanish and English.— 

2. English and Spanish. Twelfth Edition, 18mo. 
pp. vi—806. Tegg. . . . 4s. 6d. 
Mi (Elizabeth Harcourt) Losing and Winning ; or, 
For Richer for Poorer. A Tale founded on Fact. Two 
Vols, Post 8vo. pp. xiv—594. Saunders, Otley, g- Co. 21s. 
Oxford University Crlendes {Fhe 1863. Corrected to 
Dec. 31, 1862, 12mo., pp. 380. J. H.¢ J. Parker, 4s, 

. Re-issue, Vol. XXIV, January to June, 1953, 

. bds. pp. 258, Office . ‘ ‘ 5s. 
Miss). ™ Rich Relation, (The Standard 


Feap. 8vo. bds. pp. 369. C. H. 
whe . 6 2s. 


Ravenfoot (Steven). Legend of Bennetsfield and Ippack 
of Ordhill : Te trades of the Black Isle, i 


sd, pp. 35. Keith (Inverness) . 


Smith (Edmund, B.A.), An Elementary View of the 


Practice of yy mene, Hg Solicitors’ Offices, with 
an Outline of the ings under the Transfer of 


Land and Declaration of Title Acts, 1862, For the use 
of Articled Clerks, Post 8vo., pp. viii—208. onee 


worths. . . . . . . 
th (George, LL.D., F.A.8.), 
» into the Commercial ions of the Pheeni- 
cians in Western Europe, with particular reference to 
the British Tin Trade. Post 8vo., pp. vii—154. 7 


man, . + . . 

Scratchley (Arthur, M.A.). Division One of Treatise on 
Associations for Provident Investment. A Practical 
Treatise on Savings Banks; containing a Review of 
their Past and Present Condition. With Rules, 
Acts of P ent, &c., including Mr. Gladstone’s 
New Post-office Savings Bank System. New Edition. 
8vo. pp. liii—389. Longman . : . 14s, 


Stens. Therapeutics of the Day; in a Series of Letters 
Dr. Wilhelm Stens, Sanitary Councillor of H. M. 


Feap. 8vo., pp. 156. 
: od. 





The Cassiterides: an 


e King of Prussia, &c. Translated from the 
with the on of the Author, by ars f 
St. Clair iah, 8vo. pp. 344. Turner . 83s. 6d. 


Magazine (The). A Miscellany for all Classes 

and all Seasons. Volume IV. 8vo. pp. vii—532. 
Ward & Lock, . : : 3s. 6d. 
Smith (James Walter, LL.D.). Handy Book of the New 
w of Joint Stock Com es toed see c. 89), 
with Directions for a pany. Companies 
limited by Shares. Share panies Unlimited. Gua- 
rantee Com , With Shares. Guarantee Compa- 
nies, without Shares, {renews Legal Handy Books). 


12mo. cl. sd. pp. 101. FB. Wilson, " Pe 5 
The Assem *s Shorter Catechism Explained. BY James 
other Ministers of the 1. Twenty- 

third Edin. 


Edition, 18mo, pp. 432. Oliver 4 Boyd 
. > . . oy ( 
burgh). . . . 


Torrens (Lieut.-Coloncl) Travels in Ladik, Tartary, and 
gg me Edition. With Map, Coloured En- 


ving and Woodcuts, 8vo. pp. iv—367, Saunders, 
Stley, Co. . . . . . 28s. 
Underdown (E. M.) Law of Art Copyright and the Art 


Copyright Act, 1862.. 12mo. Crockford Te. @2 
Vi (R. W. Rev.) Lost—But not for Ever. My 
arrative of Starvation and Providence inthe 

Feap. 8yo, pp. —n- 

Wood (J.G., Rev., M.A., F.L.S.) The Illustrated Natural 
. With New Wolf, Zwecker, Weir, 
Coleman, &c., &. Molluses, &c., 
&c., &c, Sup. roy, 8yo. pp. 810, Routledge, 18s. 





Wordsworth (Chr., D.D.) Journal of a Tour in Italy, 
with Reflections on the Present Condition and Pros- 
pects of Religion in that Country. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 
pp. xxiv—663, Rivingtons. ° ° 15s. 


Wood (Mrs. Henry). Verner’s Pride. Three Volumes, 
Post 8vo., pp. 1099. Bradbury and Evans. . 31s, 6d, 


West (Edward). Records of 1862, Feap. 8vo., cloth, 
sewed, pp. 48. Author. . . ° 1s, 


Words for Women. By the Author of “ Woman’s 
Service on the Lord’s Day,” &c. &c. With Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. 18mo. Seeleys. 1s. 6d, 


Wordsworth (William). The Wanderer: being the 
First Book of the Excursion. Reprinted as a Class 
Book for Training Colleges. With an Introduction. 
Feap. 8vo. cl. sd. pp. vii—31. Moxon ¢ Co. . 9d, 


MUSIC. 


Tonic Sol Fa Reporter. Vol. V. 1861—62. Edited by 
the Rev. J. Curwen. §Sq. 12mo., pp. 400 (letter-press), 
cloth half-bound. ° ° ° - 5a. 


This is an issue, in a complete form, of a most useful 
publication. The advertisement, which speaks no more 
than the truth, says the volume ‘contains upwards of one 
hundred and fifty-four part pieces, by many different 
composers, including Handel, Palestrina, Mozart, Dr. 
Clarke Whitfield, Dr. William Hayes, Farrant, Tallis, 
Franz Abt, Verdi, Callcott, Madan, Arne, Auber, Rossini, 
Mendelssohn, Gliick, Weber, Weldon, Tye, &c.,’’ and is the 
most varied ofall the Reporter Volumes. It also contains a 
large number of rounds and ie” ay exercises. The 
first four numbers contain a carefully-arranged Elemen- 
tary Course for Mixed Voices; the second four numbers 
an Intermediate Course; the third four numbers an 
Advanced Course, so arranged as to aid the study of 
Harmony and Modulation, and to supply examples of 
great variety for the cultivation of the voice and choral 
expression.”’ All which is to be had in cloth for two 
shillings, or with nearly four hundred pages of letter-press, 
half-bound, for five shillings; a marvel of cheapness, 
and, in the very fact of its existence, proclaiming the 
advance music is making amongst us. Musical readers, 
who wr a to bestow a glance upon this volume, may 
smile, if they will, at the incomprehensible letters 
dotted upon its pages; but if by means of these letters 
people can and do sing such music as above, why com- 
plain ? Music is music; and happy are they who can 
sing ! 

The letter-press consists chiefly of Tonic Sol Fa news, 
records of concerts, choir performances, &c., interesting 
chiefly to the disciples, but collectively bearing striking 
testimony to the popularity of the method in all our great 
towns. r. Curwen, in his paper read before the Social 
Science Association, here reprinted, states that the total 
number of pupils under Tonic Sol Fa instruction, is at 
least 150,000. There are also, scattered in this yolume 
here and there, articles of more general interest; a 
ss on the Messiah by Mr. Hogarth, the Secretary to 
the Philharmonic Society; practical notes on Isracl in 
Egypt by Mr. Ashcroft; Hints on “‘ Conducting ’’ by Mr. 
Longbottom ; an Earnest Investigation, by Mr. Curwen, 
on the best Practical Arrangements for Congregational 
Singing, &c.; and other papers, all signifying great 
practical activity. 

The hearty zeal, not to say downright enthusiasm, of 
the book, is very remarkable, and ve leasant to see. 
Mr. Curwen and his friends evidently Reve in music ; 
and not in its delightfulness only, but in its power as an 
educational instrument in the best sense of the term. A 
resolute hope seems to possess them that the English 
people may be taught to sing; and accordingly we see 
them here catering for day-schoo unday-sehools, con- 
gregations, all kinds of popular ging-classes ; insti- 
tuting popular machinery of concerts, conferences, united 
and even rival performances; working in all ways 
amongst the people. Their speech, too, in this book, is 
popular in a good sense; clear, simple, and of a kind, 
serious, and withal very cheerful spirit. There are no’ 
signs of quackery, we are glad to say, but the contrary. 
Mr. Curwen is continually insisting on the use of his 
graduated certificates, insisting, that is to say, on every 
student submitting to a personal examination accordin 
to pro e, before proceeding to a more advan 
class. Negligent teaching he plainly rebukes, and ex- 

false teachers almost by name. So, also, learning 

M experience, he does not hesitate to make, at consider- 
able expense of comfort as well as money, certain altera- 
tions in his notation. 

_With these merits, and their positive achievements in 
view, we will not stop to quarrel with the Tonic Sol Faists. 
Some of the more enthusiastic partisans among them 
express a hope of superseding the established notation, 
that language in which, practically, all music has been 
written. Let them dotheir best! Indeed, if their method 
had to be considered, it must be admitted that, all ques- 
tions of notation apart, Mr. Curwen has done goodservice 
to musical education in his expositions of the scale, and 
by his example of making beginners begin at the begin- 
ning. He rightly says that it is not with perplexin 
tones and semitones, sharps and flats, white notes ant 
black notes, but with the seven sounds of the scale, which 
belong, mutatis mutandis, to every key, that the beginner 
has to do; and that the mastery of these seven is the 
first grand step in the art of singing at sight- This is a 
lesson which many a musical teacher has yet to learn. 


A Garland of Songs; or, an English Liederkranz. 
Edited by the Rey. C, 8. Bere, Rector of Uploman, 
Devon. Second Edition—Third Thousand, Bm. 4to, 
Pp. 65. Aylott & Sons, . . ° ls 
This is a little collection of part songs, for two, three, or 

four voices, formed upon the model of the Liederbuch, 

Tie vten, or Gesangbuch, so common in its legion 

forms in German households. The volume contains fifty 

pieces, selected with judgment. Most are from German 





sources, but some few are arrangements of English popu- 
lar airs. Of music for the firesides, for non-pianoforte- | 
playing people, there is as yet but a scant supply, and 
any effort to increase the stock should be welcomed. 
The more welcome this particular garland for neces | 


simple wayside plants in the land of their , 
German Vo liede inet, 
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songs ; but they have gen . are well | 
worth the trouble of transplanting; for example, in | 
Mr. Bere’s the charming ditty here  Good- 
bye,” with its soft refrain, *‘ Adé.’’ The volume con- 
also some stuff of as the “‘ Es ist 


stronger growth, 
” of Mendelsso and Weber’s bright little 
enna. 
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The Glees and Choruses of Sir eg? Bishop. With 
Pianoforte Accompaniments. 8vo Edition. Thirty- 
three numbers already published. Price, from 1}d. 
to 3d,each. Novello. 

A revived and extended popularity is being given to 
Bishop’s compositions by the gradual expiration of the 
copyrights, and the consequent issue of a multitude of 
cheap reprints. As a specimen of honest cheapness 
nothing could be better than this edition of the Messrs. 
Novello. Honest cheapness, inasmuch as the low price 
is not compensated for, as in so many similar publica- 
tions, by general poorness of production. The paper 
is good, the type good, and the shape convenient. The 
arrangements +g tery to be those most approved by the 
composer. The first two glees, for instance, of the series, 
** Blow, gentle gales,’’ and ‘‘ The Chough and Crow,” are 
given with their full five parts, and not in the lean trio 
forms. Of the thirty-three pieces already issued (three 
or four more are announced as just ready), a great num- 
ber are almost unknown to the majority of part singers 
of our generation. As one might expect from men 
of Messrs. Novelio’s enterprise, this re-publication 
is evidently intended to be a complete thing, and 
not merely a reproduction of a few glees univers- 
ally known like the two above mentioned. The 
firm deserves some credit for the spirit shown in thus 
not only following, but helping to enlarge the taste of 
the musical public. The present popularity of the once 
unfamiliar oratorios of Handel is in no small degree due 
to the thorough-going musical zeal of Vincent Novello 
and his successor. These twopenny and threepenny 
copies of Bishop’s compositions ought to make again 
famous many charming pieces lately known only by 
the traditions of thirty years ago. We hope shortly to 
be able to devote an article to the great glee-writer’s 
works, 








To meet the numerous applications from 
Scotland and Ireland, and to secure its 
punctual delivery in the Provinces, THE 
READER will in future be Published at 
Two o’Clock on Friday afternoons. 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Sales by Auction. 





A LARGE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN ENGRAVINGS OF THE DIFFERENT 
SCHOOLS, 

MESSRS. 8. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 
No. 13 (late 3), WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
W.C., on MONDAY, 16rH FEBRUARY, 1863, and Two 
following Days, at One o’Clock precisely, 


A LARGE AND VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ENGRAVINGS, 


Including many Proofs and Fine Impressions 
FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A COLLECTOR, 


Formed to illustrate the History of Painting and En- 
graving, comprising 


Numerous Examples of every Period and School; 


Fine Portraits by the English, French, and Dutch Engravers ; 


A Large and Valuable Series of Portraits of the Houses 
of Orange, Nassau, and Austria, by Delphius, Suyderhoef, 
Soutman, Visscher, Tanje, Houbraken, &c.; Choice 
Mezzotint Portraits after Vandyck, Lely, Kneller, Sir 
J. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romhey, and the Chief 
Masters of the English School; Fine French Portraits by 
Drevet, Nanteuil, Edelinck, Beauvarlct, Balechou, &c. ; 

Early States of Hogarth, including a Brilliant Impression 

of the “‘ Sunday”’ Print; 


NUMEROUS 
Fine Theatrical Portraits and Lllustrations ; 


a Large and Choice Series of Mezzotints, chiefly in Proof 
States, by Earlom, Pether, McArdell, Ward, &c.; many 
Fine Examples of the School of Goltzius, and of the 
Works of the Visschers and Suyderhoef, after Ostade; 
a very Large Collection of the Productions of Rubens and 
his Scholars, including the best Engravings of Bolswert, 
Vorsterman, Pontius, &c. ; 
EARLY ITALIAN ENGRAVINGS OF MARC ANTONIO AND 
HIS SCHOLARS; 
and many Fine Prints after the Chief Productions of the 
” Great Italian and French Painters ; 


An Elustrated Crranger ; 


A Large Scrapbook of the Caricatures of Gillray and 
Rowlandson, &c., Fe. aj 


May be Viewed Twe Days prior, and Catalognes had cn 
reeeipt of eur Stamps, 





LIBRARY of the late REY. J. C. ROWLATT, Selection from 
the Library of a Roman Catholic Priest, ete. 


FIVE DAYS’ SALE. 


Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property, will Sell by Auction at their 
House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (West Side), on Thursday, 
February 12th, and following days, the LIBRARY of the la 
REV. J. C. ROWLATT, comprising an excellent selection of 
Books AS La ~_ t— - er torature: aro of the 
ptures in Various Lan S; story 

lology Natural History ; Books of Prints, Standard Workest 
Modern Authors, ete. ; many pein in extra binding. Also a 
selection from the LIBRARY of a ROMAN CATHOLIC | PRIEST, 
in which are included esteemed Works of the best Authors 
English and Foreign; scarce and curious Tracts, some rare 
her with Miscellaneous Books 


Japanese Drawings; 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps, 
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NEXT WEEK, in Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


LETTERS BY HISTORICUS, 


ON SOME QUESTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Reprinted from ‘‘The Times,” with considerable 
Additions, . 

Macmuitiaw & Co,, London & Cambridge. 


The Gospel Narrative Vindi- 


CATED, or, THE ROMAN CENSUS (Luke ii. 1—5) EXPLAINED 
and with reference to the Birthday of our Lord, for the first 
time established on independent historical grounds. By Jo- 
HANNES VON GUMPACH,. Price 8d., post free, 9d. 





This Day is published, 
| Chronicles of Carlingford: 


SALEM CHAPEL. 


. ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN “ BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE.” 


! 


+ 


In Two Volumes Post Octayo. 


London; SAMUEL BAGSTER AND SONS, 15, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in One Vol, fcap, Svo., price 5s., 


’ 
Dante’s Inferno. Translated 
by W. P. WILKIE, Advocate. 
“Mr. Wilkie . . . . discards both the liberty of prose and 
the shackles of verse (as commonly accepted) in his desire to 
produce a volume which can be comfortably perused by the 
ordinary reader.”—Daily News, 
Edinburgh: EpDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


The Smokeless Chimney. 


STANZAS. By a LANCASHIRE LADY, in aid of the Relief Fund, 
The design and drawing on wood presented as a Donation to the 
Relief Fund by George Cruikshank. Price 6d. ; post free, 7d, 


London: W, TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. 








Just published, gratis, or by post for One Stamp, 


No. II. of Daniell’s Literary 


and FINE-ART MISCELLANY: being aCatalogue of Select and 
Useful Books, in various Departments of Literature, English 
and Foreign, including numerous Works on Puatns and its 
kindred Arts, Illustrated Books, Collections of Portraits, Prints, 
Drawings, Xc., on Sale at very moderate prices, by EDWARD 
DANIELL, 58, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Also, just published, 


No. I. of a Catalogue of 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS of CELEBRATED PERSONS, English 
and Foreign, connected with the History und Diterature of this 
Country from the Fifteenth tothe Nineteenth Century, including 
some that are Fine, Rare, and Curious, selected from an Exten- 
sive Collection always on sale at very low prices as above, 





Clearance Sale. The General 


AND MANORIAL HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND COUNTY 
OF NORTHAMPTON. About 1000 pages, demy 8vo., half calf 
gilt, cloth sides, published 17s, 6d., offered at 3s., post free, 4s 


Also, ‘lhe History of the Uni- 


VERSITY, CITY, AND COUNTY OF OXFORD. About 900 
pages, demy 8vo., half calf gilt, cloth sides, published 17s, 6d., 
offered at 3s.; post free, 4s. 6d. 

TAYLOR AND SON, Northampton. 


P.S.—A Catalogue of rare and curious Books, at Clearance 
Prices, post free. 10 per cent, off for Cash on orders of £1, and 
Carriage paid on orders of £2. 


DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
No. 270, STRAND, LONDON. 


D. NUTT 


Begs respectfully to call the attention of the Public to his Esta- 
blishment for the sale of Foreign Books, both old and new, and 
in every branch of Literature and Science. His stock (which in 
some departments is the most extensive in England) is being 
continually augmented by weekly and semi-weekly importations 
from Franceand Germany, and by frequent arrivals from other 
parts of the Continent. 

An extensive assortment of the best editions of the most 
popular and classical Books inthe French, German, Italian, Greek, 
and Latin Languages, constantly kept on sale in every descrip- 
tion of choice and appropriate binding, inclnding also a variety 
of Bibles and Liturgical Works, as well as Llustrated and other 
Books suitable for Prizes. 

All orders for books not in stock executed within the shortest 
possible time, and Periodicals and Newspapers suppliedwith the 
utmost punctuality. ° . 


The following Catalogues have recently been published:— 


MODERN BOOKS, 


Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature. 
Il.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian, and 
Northern Literature. 
11I.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 
1V.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Feriodicals, divided 
into Classes, with amount of Annual Subscriptions, 


Either of which can be had gratis for one postage stamp. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department, 
Foreign Literature. 


Can likewise be had gratis for two stamps. 











Now Ready, Post 4to, Price 5s., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUM, AND CATALOGUE 
OC British and Forcign Postage Stamps. 


Containing every information to guide the Collector, with a full 
account of all the Stamps of every Country. 


The Album, price 3s. 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2s. 6d., can be 
had separately. 


B. BLAKE, 421, Strand, W.C. 


Osler’s Glass Chandeliers, Wall 


Lights, and Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plein figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents, 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


, London—Showrooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
Birmingham— Manufactory a: Showrooms, Broad-street. 
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WiiurAm Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now Ready, 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 


OF 
THEODORE PARKER, 
MINISTER OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTIH CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY AT BOSTON, U.S. 


Containing his Theological, Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses ; 
and Literary Miscellanies, 


EDITED BY 


FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
VOLUME THE FIRST 


Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to Religion ; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait 
of Parker, from a Medallion by Saulini. 


Pp, 380, cloth, price 6s. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now Ready, Second Edition, Price Onk SHILLING, 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 
With a New Chapter, THE OYSTER SEEKER IN LONDON. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon | only good, but a strengthener to old age in its inevitable decay, 
every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shop should be | It can make the sick well, render the healthy stouter, prolong 
without,”—Saturday Rébiew. the shortening days of senility, and impart an additional charm 
“ Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book | to youth and beauty! Who, then, can wonder that a book should 
about them will continue seasonable. It isentirely forthe mul- | be devoted to no other purpose than to do full honour to the 
titude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—‘I am not writing | oyster?’’—London Review, 

a book for the man of science; I could not if I would, Itis for “Certain of general sympathy, the author of this book pours 
those who love oysters for the eating, that I have turned | forth much learning, taste, and gastronomic experience on this 
author.’”’—Atheneum. delicious mollusc. The book is altogether a pleasant mixture of 
“This is an admirable little book about oysters. No one can | eating, and cooking, and digesting, and zoology, and ancient 
attempt to deny the universal interest of the subject or its | classics, and modern pleasant supper-parties, According to the 
world-fame. The writer is a graceful enthusiast, and a witty | author, the French owe much of their liveliness to eating so 
man, In his hands the apotheosis of the oyster becomes quite | many oysters. How, then, about British want of liveliness? 
an epic theme. He writes with perfect good faith, and is par- | Why do we take our pleasures so sadly? To be sure, oyster- 
ticularly great on the health-preserving, life-prolonging quality | suppers are generally only sad when they are over, and have 
of the oyster, abounds in recipes for cooking it, and winds upone | to be paid for, in more ways than one, British oysters are 
of the funniest and pleasantest of books.’’—Morning Post. lauded to the utmost by this author—they are a great credit to 
“The author has collected a great deal of information with | the country, and should be as much loved and honoured among 
respect to the oyster. It is,we are assured, good for theunborn | us as Magna Charta, What he has to say should be listened to 
child; good for the child when two years of age; good for ado- | by all who swallow oysters andagrecable writing with gusto.”"— 
lescent youth; good for manhoodin its maturity; and it is not ' Spectator. 











TRUBNER AND Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


NOTICE. 


THE NEW EDITION OF MUDIE’S LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 











A COMPLETE LIST OF FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN WORKS 
IN CIRCULATION, 
Is in Preparation, and will be ready for Delivery in the course of the Month. 





LISTS OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS, RECENTLY ADDED, 


AND 


yc DS —-| CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES WITHDRAWN FOR SALE 


Chandeliers for Dining-Room 
AND ~:~ _rmi_amaaaeal Lamps and Ornaments, in Bronze 


and 
eam, Need peoet, | London, W. 


Will be forwarded, Postage Free, on Application. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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FARRAR’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 1862. 





Now ready, One Volwme (744 pp.), 8vo., 16s., 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF FREE THOUGHT 
IN REFERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION; 


BEING 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1862. 


By Rev. ADAM STOREY FARRAR, M.A., 


Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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THE LATE GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON. 


This Day, with Portrait, Two Vols, 8co. 26s. 


LIFE OF GENERAL SIR ROBERT 
WILSON. From Autobiographical Memoirs, Journals, 
Narratives, Correspondence, &c. Containing an account 
of his Birth, Parentage, Early Life, Entrance into Army, 
Various Campaigns, Diplomatic Services, &c., down to 
the Peace of Tilsit. Edited by his Nephew and Son-in- 
law, Rev. Herspert Rawpowrn, M.A. 


Also, by the Same Editor, 
SIR ROBERT WILSON’S PRIVATE 


DIARY of Travels, Personal Services and Public Events, | 


during Missions and Employment with the European 
Armies in the Campaigns of 1812-14, from the Invasion of 
Russia to the Capture of Paris. Map. Two Vols. 8yo. 26s. 


IT, 


Now Ready, Tenth Thousand, with Portrait, 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT’S 
PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES ; 
With an Introduction, giving some Outlines of His Character 

From the Introduction. ; 

“Tt must be obvious to the reader of this Introduction that 
the writer has received the most valuable and important aid 
from those who, by their constant intercourse with the Prince 
Consort, could best appreciate the high qualities in him which 
shone forth in domestic life—from persons in the Royal House- 
hold, who saw him daily—from Members of the Royal Family— 
and especially from the Queen Herself. To Her Majesty the 
writer is indebted for a view of the Prince’s character, in which 
a loving and profound appreciation is combined with the most 


| earnest desire for exact truth and faithfulness, There is not 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S RUSSIAN. 


JOURNAL; Narrative of Events during the Invasion of 


Russia by Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Retreat of the | 


French Army, 1812. Second Edition. Plans. 8vo. 15s, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
LECTURES BY PROFESSOR STANLEY. 


Now Ready, with Plans, 8vo. 16s, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY 


of the JEWISH CHURCH: Apranam to Samurv. By 
Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History at Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





| 


any one who could have been cognizant of all the various traits 
of the Prince enumerated in this Introduction, unless he had 
been instructed by Her, who alone saw, with the full light of a 
complete affection, into the whole beauty and merit of the 
character of this remarkable man,” 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


UNIFORM WITH “IN MEMORIAM.” 


Now Ready, with Portrait, Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


REMAINS IN VERSE AND PROSE 


of Artuur Henry Hattam. With Preface and Memoir. 


“Arthur Henry Hallam had the happiness to possess the 
friendship of one then as young as himself, whose name has 
risen to the highest place among our living poste, What this 
distinguished person felt for one so early torn from him has been 
displayed in those beautiful poems entitled ‘In Memorian’. which 
pre pene and in America have been read with admiration and 
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Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES, 





Now ready, with Maps and 230 Illustrations (to be completed in Three Volumes), 
Vol. I., 8vo., 16s. 


THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD; 


OR, 
THE HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND ANTIQUITIES OF 


ASSYRIA, BABYLONIA, CHALDAA, MEDIA, AND PERSIA. 
By PROFESSOR RAWLINSON, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 








Price6s. Quarterly ; Annual Subscription, pre-paid, 21s. post free, 
THE 


Home and Foreign Review. 


Contents of No, IIl.—January, 1863. 
jy. COTTON CULTIVATION and SUPPLY. 
2. UNIVERSITY EDUCATION in IRELAND, 
8. The MATERIAL REVIVAL of SPAIN, 
4. PERIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
5. SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of the EXHIBITION of 1862. 
6, CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS and SUPERSTITIONS. 
7. CONFESSIONS of FREDERIC the GREAT. 
8 VENN’S LIFE of ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, 
0 CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
10. CURRENT EVENTS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Spirit Photographs. Three 
aa s of these Extraord'nary and well-attested Pheno- 
LE. it post ye} a 6d. Fora full oo rt the , Bet 


London: F. PITMAN, 2, Paternoster Row, E.C. 














“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension iy account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
tendencies) is extremely characteristic of the author.’’—Loudon 
Review. 

“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and to Adam himself.”—Clerical Journal, 


M. Ernest Renan’s Inaugural 


LECTURE: THE POSITION OF THE SHEMITIC NATIONS 
IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION ; an Inaugural Lecture 
delivered by M, ERNEST RENAN, on assuming the Chair of 
Hebrew in the Imperial Institute of France. To which is pre- 
fixed an Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Naba- 
thean Agriculture. In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Trisyer anv Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





In One Volume, crown S8vo., boards, pp. viii and 126, price 2s. 6d. 


A Short Tractate on the Long- 


EVITY wscribed to the PATRIARCHS in the BOOK OF 
GENESIS, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the 
Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, etc., etc. 
From the Danish of the late Professor RASK; with his manu- 
script corrections, and large additions from his autograph, now 
for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the cir- 
cumjacent Lands. 


Trinver & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
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/ MESSRS. TRUBNER & 00.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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The Town Life of the Resto- 


RATION. By ROBERT BELL, Editor of the“ Annotated Edition 
of the British Poets.”” In Two Volumes, 8vo. (In the Press. 


A History of “the Egyptian 


REVOLUTION, from the Period of the Mamelnkes to the Death 
of Mohammed Ali: from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral Tra- 
dition, and Local Research, By A. A. PATON F.G.R.S., Author 
of “ Researches on the Danube andthe Adriatic.” Two volumes, 
8vo., cloth, mm [In the Press. 


A History of Spanish Litera- 


TURE. Entirely re-written. By GEORGE TICKNOR. Three 
volumes, crown 8vo., cloth. (In the Press, 


IV, 

Choi ‘ scules iloso 

O1x pu - 
PHIQUES, Historiques, Politiques, et Litteraires de M. SyL- 
VAIN VAN DE WEYER. 1822 a 1862. Premiere Serie. Small 
quarto, printed with old-faced type, on laid paper, made ex- 
ressly in imitation of the paperof the Editions of Caxton, bound 
in the Roxburghe style. The Edition will consist of 250 Copies 
only. (In the Press, 


if 
. e \ 
. 

Rig-Veda Sanhita: a Collee- 
tion of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting.the Fifth to Eighth 
Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority for 
the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from _the original Sanskrit by the late HoRACE HAYMAN WIL- 
SON, M.A., F.R.S.,ete, Edited by JAMES R, BALLANTYNE, LL.D., 
late Principal of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares,— 
Volumes IY., V., and VI. 


Works by the late Horace 


HAYMAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental Society of 
Germany, ete., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford. Vol. LLI.—Also, under the title ESSAYS ON LITERA- 
TURE, in Two Volumes,—Vol. I. 8vo., cloth. 


M s VII. ‘ 
| ‘ € . 
edizval Chronicles of the 
CITY OF LONDON.—CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND 
SHERIFFS OF LONDON, AND THE EVENTS WHICH HAPPENED 
IN THEIR DAYs, from the Year A.D. 1138to A.D. 1274. Translated 
from the original Latin of the “ Liber de Antiquis Legibus” 
(published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the Cor- 
Gorason of the City of London; attributed to ARNOLD FITz- 
HEDMAR, Alderman of London in the Reign of Henry III.— 
CHRONICLES OF LONDON, AND OF THE MARVELS THEREIN, 
between the Years 44 Henry ITII.. A.D. 1260, and 17 Edward IIL., 
A.D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the 
a gS London,” preserved in the Cottonian Collection 
(Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British Museum. Translated, with 
copious Notes and Appendices, by HENRY THOMAS RILEY, M.A., 
Clare Hall, Cambridge ; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
The Two Parts bound in one handsome Volume, large 8vo. 


London : 60, Paternoster Row. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


—@— 


Essays and Lectures Chiefly 


ON THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. By Horace H. WIL- 
SON, M.A., F.R.S., late Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Collected and Edited by Dr. RrINHOLD 
Rost, Two volumes, 8vo,, pp. 398 and 416, cloth, price 21s. 
[Ready. 


II. 
Les Ecossais en France, les 


FRANCAIS EN ECOSSE. Par FRANCISQUE MICHEL, Corre- 
spondant de l'Institut de France, etc. Handsomely bound in 
two Volumes, 8vo., in rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs, 
600 pages each; with upwards of 100 Coats of Arms, and other 
Illustrations. Price £112s.—Also a Large Paper Edition (limited 
to 100 Copies), printed on thick paper. Two Volumes, 4to., half 
morocco, with three additional steel Engravings. Price £3 3s, 


II. 


Caxton.—The Game of Chess. 


A Reproduction of William Caxton’s Game of Chess, the first 
work printed in England. Small folio, bound in cloth, price 
£1 1s.; full calf, £1 11s. 6d. Only eighty copies for sale. 


The Spas _ of Europe. By 


JuLIus ALTHAUS, M.D. In One Volume, &svo., pp. 516, cloth, 
price 12s, y 


A Dictionary of Medical 


SCIENCE; containing a Concise Explanation of the various 
Subjects and Terms of Anatomy. Physiology, Pathology, 
Hygiene, Therapeutics, Pharmachology, Pharmacy, Surgery, 
Obstetrics, Medical Jurisprudence, Dentistry, etc. ; Notices of 
Climate and of Mineral Waters; Formule for Officinal, Empi- 
rical, and Dietetic Preparations, etc.; with French and other 
Synonymes. By ROBLEY DUNGLISON, M.D., LL.D, Revised 
and very greatly enlarged. 8vo., pp. 202, price 18s, 


The Epidemics of the Middle 


AGES. By J. F.C. HECKER, M.D. Translated by G. B. BantnGc- 
TON, M.D., F.R.S, Third Edition, completed by the Author’s 
Treatise on “Child Pilgrimages.” Svo., pp. 384, cloth, price 9s. 

CONTENTS :—The Black Death—The Danving iftnia—The 
Sweating Sickness—Child Pilgrimages. 


Vil. 
ry. bed . . 
The Meaning of History: 
Two Lectures delivered by FREPERIC HARRISON, M.A. 8vo., 
pp. 80, sewed, price Is, VIL 


Macaroneana Andra; overum 


Nouveaux Melanges de Litterature Maéaroniqne. Par OCTAVE 
DELEPIERRF. Small 4to., pp. 180, printed by Whittingham, and 
handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style, pases 108. Ol. 

This Volume, tegether with the one published by the Author 
in 1852, forms the complotest collection of that peculiar form of 
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poetry in existence. 
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